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The Tropical fidagic 


of Ouriname 


by Ralph G. Bennett, M.D., FA.C.P. 


Ralph G. Bennett M.D., a physician, 
became interested in his family's history 
upon discovering that his wife's ances- 
tors were among the first Dutch colonists 
to settle in Suriname in the 1660's. Dr. 
Bennett would like to thank Mary Jo 
Kochley for editing this piece. 


enealogy is a fascinating hobby. 
You look through old records 
and books conjuring up delight- 
ful mental pictures of the lives of 
our ancestors. But sometimes this arm- 
chair activity gives way to wanderlust, 
the desire to actually see the territory our 
ancestors trod so many years ago. In my 
case, I became fascinated with a branch 
of my wife’s family that had its origins in 
the obscure South American country of 
Suriname (previously Dutch Guiana). 
Suriname was acolonial outpost of the 
Dutchempire, tucked away between Ven- 
ezuelaand Brazil. My wife’s father, David 
Gomperts, was bornin Suriname in 1899. 
He later emigrated to the United States, 
got married and fathered my wife Sherry. 
David died when Sherry was a child. She 
grew up knowing virtually nothing of her 


I was so vigilant in defending myself from the 
terrors of jungle wild life that I even slept in my 
hotel room with @ machete at my side. 


family’s history beyond what she learned 
froma few Dutch relatives from Suriname 
who occasionally came to New York to 
visit her father. That was in early child- 
hood. Since then, Sherry hadn’t been in 
touch with any of her father’s relatives 
for more than 40 years. 

To our surprise, my genealogical re- 
search revealed that Sherry was the first 
Gomperts in eleven generations born 
outside that remote and obscure country! 
In fact her ancestors were among the first 
Europeans to settle and make homes in 
the New World. 

I determined to see for myself what the 
country looked like. As a genealogist, I 
wanted to search for information about 
Sherry’s family. As a physician, I was 
interested in herbal remedies used by the 
natives; all in all, I was driven by the 
desire to see and learn as much as I could 
about this poorly-known country and its 
people. 

I put forward my plan to Sherry, bill- 
ing it as a “‘romantic vacation.’’ She 
wasn’t interested. Actually, she was even 
less than not interested. She was op- 
posed. ‘‘From what I remember,’’ she 
said, “‘the ambition of every person in 
Suriname was to get out as soon as they 
had a chance or could afford to.’’ She 
dropped her voice. ‘‘When I wasa child, 
people used to say that the word cannibal 
was derived from a native tribe, the Carib. 
Besides,”’ she finished triumphantly, 
“‘the ancestors you’re seeking are all 
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gone, they no longer exist; all the people 
whom you’ve read about and studied are 
dead. The only thing you’ll find are 
tombstones!”’ 

Actually, I thought, visiting a cem- 
etery was not such a bad idea. After 
checking out the local government of- 
fices for whatever old records remained, 
a trip to the cemetery to read the tomb- 
stones might add to my knowledge of the 
family. Besides that, it would bea kind of 
spiritual odyssey into the past. 

I started planning for my historical- 
scientific search of the tombstone in- 
scriptions. I dug into my files to see what 
there was about cemeteries in Suriname. 
There appeared to be several on the out- 
skirts of Paramaribo, the capital city, but 
I gathered these were mostly neglected, 
uncatalogued, and overgrown with weeds. 
There was another cemetery, however, 
much further inland where the earliest 
European pioneers had first settled in the 
1600’s. I pictured myself gliding up the 
Suriname river in a dugout canoe with a 
native guide, hacking through the under- 
brush with a machete, and finding the 
grave markers of Sherry’s ancestors. 

Hooked on the vision of trekking 
through the jungle, I kept the pressure up 
on Sherry to come along with me on what 
promised to be a significant spiritual 
adventure for her. She continued to de- 
mur. I hauled out a travel book with 
exotic pictures to tempt her and over- 
come her reluctance. 

las, information on Suriname is 

very hard to come by. Standard 

guidebooks on South America 

often skip the Guiana region en- 
tirely. A search of the local libraries 
turned up nothing except avolume called 
Dutch Guiana by W.G. Palgrave. He 
described a journey to Suriname in 1876 
~ not exactly yesterday! Out of date, and 
sparse on information, Palgrave’s book 
was interesting nevertheless, if 
unencouraging to a prospective tourist, 
more than 100 years later. He liked 
Paramaribo, but only at night: ‘“During 
the hot hours of the day, that is from 8 or, 
at the latest, 9 in the morning, until pretty 
near sunset, I would not willingly incur 
the responsibility of sending a friend or 
even an enemy unless he happened to be 
a mortal one on a sight seeing stroll 
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through the streets... As to walking ex- 
ercise under this equatorial sun, it might 
possibly be an agreeable recreation for a 
salamander but hardly for any other crea- 
ture!’ I hardly dared show the book to 
Sherry. 


I would bravely 
hack my way into 
the heart of darkness! 


Finally I located a second, somewhat 
more recentaccount ofa tripto Suriname. 
Nicol Smith’s The Jungles of Dutch 
Guiana was written in 1935. He de- 
scribed the locals swinging home-made 
lanterns made of tin cans filled with 
burning grass on the end of string, to 
ward off mosquitos. At dinner, people 
wore above-the-knee boots to keep the 
insects from biting their legs. They lit 
smudge pots under the table to distract 
the vermin attracted by the food. At night 
they slept under mosquito netting to pro- 
tect themselves from biting insects and 
the horrendous diseases they carried. 
Smith described jungles full of poisonous 
snakes and natives practicing secret voo- 
doo rites, The place was hardly the ‘‘tropi- 
cal paradise’’ I imagined. Again, I hid 
the book from Sherry’s prying eyes. 

Desperate fora more inviting account, 
I at last came across a trip by a doctor in 
1978 in a magazine aimed at physicians. 
True, the doctor’s trip into the tropical 
rain forest was in Ecuador, but I figured 
the conditions had to be somewhat simi-~ 
lar to those in Suriname. He had gone to 
South America as part of a scientific 
expedition. While collecting and cata- 
loging birds, amphibians, reptiles and 
exotic plants, he wrote of temperatures in 
the nineties with ninety-five percent hu- 
midity. He described the tropical jungle 
as dark, dank, depressing and ominous. 
The humidity turned the air and earth 
into a vast quagmire with the stink of rot 
everywhere. All day long sounded the 
ceaseless chatter of birds and the grunts 
and snorts of jungle beasts. At night 
came the incessant chorus of chirps and 


clatter from the tree frogs and other 
nocturnal creatures, not to mention the 
screaming noises of monkeys. He con- 
ceded that this kind of trip might not be 
to everyone’s taste, but concluded the 
adventure was worth it. ‘‘Would I go 
again ~you bet I would!”’ he said. Sherry 
was not impressed. 

Finally, the brochures I had requested 
from the Surinamese government ar- 
rived. Lots of colorful pictures, but it was 
obvious that tourism was not a major 
industry. The main sight-seeing activity 
appeared to involve chartering a small 
plane in the capital to fly to a jungle 
chalet, then hiring a guide and canoe for 
trips up-river to see wild birds. I showed 
Sherry the pictures. 

“*See the great things they have down 
there!”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Look at this qui- 
qui fish. All covered with huge spines, it 
looks like some kind of prehistoric beast. 
We can catch one and peel the spines off 
like a porcupine and then eat the meat. 
Wow, that really sounds like a unique 
experience!’’ Sherry screwed up her face 
in disgust. 

I pressed on. ‘‘Now just look at this. It 
says herethe main street of Paramaribo is 
lined with beautiful tamarind trees. I'll 
bet that must be something worth seeing 
in itself. You won’t see a street lined with 
tamarind trees like that every day. You 
have to go to Suriname.”’ 

Sherry was not fazed. ‘‘Ralph, do you 
even know what a tamarind tree looks 
like?’ Well, no I didn’t, I had to admit, 
but I was nonetheless sure the trees must 
be beautiful, or they wouldn’t be lining 
the streets of Paramaribo. Looking up 
“*tamarind”’ in the dictionary, I discoy- 
ered it was a kind of Indian date, used as 
a laxative! Sherry howled in victory: 
“‘How fitting,’ she crowed. ‘‘That’s 
Suriname!”’ 

“‘Look, if you want to go romping 
around thejungle,’’ sheannounced, ‘‘I’m 
certainly not going to stop you. I realize 
that the time may have come in our 
marriage for us to start taking separate 
vacations. Take as much time as you like 
for your jungle adventure. I’ll spend my 
time ona shopping trip to Rodeo Drivein 
Beverly Hills.”’ 

I admitted defeat: I would have to 
explore the jungle alone, or not at all. So 


the die was cast: unaccompanied, mateless 
so to speak, I would bravely hack my way 
into the heart of darkness! Perhaps, I 
solemnly told myself, it was best the 
women and children be left behind. 

According to the government bro- 
chure, the best time to visit Suriname is 
in February or March before the rainy 
season begins. If were going to go traip- 
sing through the jungle looking for an- 
cient graveyards, I really needed to get 
there ahead of the rains. It was already 
well into January. I had to hurry in my 
preparations ifI were to make it this year. 

Flight arrangements: from the mea- 
ger information available, I knew that 
Suriname was not a tourist mecca. If I 
had any lingering doubts on this score, 
the were dispelled when I called my 
agentto booka flight. He had never heard 
of the country, he claimed. ‘‘But, I’1l put 
you on a plane to Rio de Janeiro,”’ he 
joked. ‘“When you get over Suriname, 
you can parachute in.”’ 

Eventually, he found a way to get me 
there: I would fly to Trinidad, arriving 
there by way of several other Caribbean 
islands. From Trinidad, there was a 
weekly flight to Paramaribo. 

Next I turned my attention to the 
injections and immunizations I would 
need. My local County Health Depart- 
ment referred me to the United States 
Public Health service in San Francisco. 
Eventually, I phoned the Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta, the Health Atta- 
che for the State Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the United Nations, and the 
World Health Organization! Virtually 
every one of these agencies had difficulty 
finding Surinamein theirreference books. 
The problem, I later figured out, was the 
name. Suriname. Everyone just assumed 
it was in southeast Asia -— sure, near 
Vietnam! 

Atlength, I discovered that Suriname 
does not require any immunizations as a 
matter of official policy. However, the 
list of shots suggested is another story! 
“*Suggested”’ are smallpox, yellow fe- 
ver, cholera, typhoid, polio, gamma 
globulin, and hepatitis vaccines. Not a 
few of these inoculations require boost- 
ers. Under ‘‘strongly recommended’’ I 
found listed water purification pills, in- 
sect repellant, a snake bite anti-venom, 


and mosquito netting! Then there fol- 
lowed a list ofall the illnesses that I could 
not get immunized against: malaria, 
schistosomiasis (a blood-borne parasite 
that comes from swimming in rivers 
invested with certain kinds of snails), 
leprosy, amoebic dysentery, shigella dys- 
entery, and plain old diarrhea! IfI hoped 
to leave in a month, I would have to have 
shots twice a week in order to squeeze 
them all in. 

Worse, I couldn’t expect to find all the 
drugs I needed in Suriname. I would have 
to take them with me. One drug for 
malaria I tracked downto Brazil; it hadn’t 
been approved yet in the United States. I 
dashed off a letter on my professional 
**M.D.”’ letterhead, to a Brazilian medi- 
cal colleague to have the drug airmailed 
to me. 

I even had trouble with some other 
vaccines. The U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital didn’t have any yellow fever 
vaccine on hand, nor did the Overseas 
Medical Clinicor the International Medi- 
cal Clinic. All promised to help by call- 
ing around to locate a vial. I finally 
located a source on my own by phoning 
the Army Hospital at the Presidio in San 
Francisco. By the time I got through, the 
other clinics must have done their job, 
because a clearly puzzled doctor at the 
Presidio remarked, ‘“We’ve been getting 
calls for yellow fever vaccine from all 
over this morning. There must be an 
epidemic!”’ 


Everyone just assumed 
Suriname was in southeast 
Asia -- sure, near Vietnam! 


I phoned the Toxicology Research 
Lab at the University of California Medi- 
cal Center to find out if they had any 
recommendations for an anti-venom I 
should take to Suriname. A herpetologist 
there told me that the main snake of 
Suriname is a rattler with the daunting 
name of Crotalus Durissus Terrificus. 
It’s a monstrously sized snake. Unfortu- 
nately, no anti-venom is known to be 


reliably effective against its deadly bite. 
A toxicologist did finally come up with 
an antidote that might prolong my life a 
bit if Terrificus bit me. That was not 
exactly reassuring! For the first time, I 
found myself wavering in my decision to 
go. 
Ithough Sherry wasn’t coming 
along, she was still actively con- 
cerned about diseases that might 
be contracted through the feet or 
from drinking water. She researched and 
prepared a list of instructions detailing 
what I could safely eat and drink, elimi- 
nating anything that could be the least bit 
suspect. 

‘First, you can’t drink the water,” 
she announced. I pointed out that I had 
obtained water purification tablets. 

‘*Not good enough,’’ she said. 
“*They’re not good for amoebic dysen- 
tery.”’ 

‘‘But I have a special concentrated 
iodine solution from the Director of Labo- 
ratories at the Public Health Hospital.”’ 

‘‘Not effective against schisto- 
somiasis,”’ shedecreed. ‘‘I’mafraid you'll 
also have to boil all the water.’’ 

**Well, don’t worry about it,’’ I said, 
*‘T’1l manage even ifI have to survive on 
coffee or tea.”’ 

“*No good. You can get hepatitis from 
the cup. Ninety percent of the people in 
these underdeveloped countries are in- 
fected.”’ 

‘‘Hmmm,”’ I answered, “‘I guess I'll 
have to stick to things in bottles, like 
Coke.”’ 

‘*We can’t be sure that they have a 
franchise in Suriname. That leaves wine 
or beer,’’ she concluded. 

Next we tackled the food problem. 

“*Since you can’t trust the water, you 
can’t eat any foodsthat have been washed 
with water. That eliminates most fresh 
fruits, vegetables and salads. Breads, past- 
ries and baked goods are out too. They 
might contain staphylococcus bacteria. 
Meat? Out, too, unless you burn it to a 
crisp. It’s probably riddled with 
trichinosis and other parasites. Oh, I 
almost forgot, tuberculosis. Pasteuriza- 
tion isn’t reliable. No need to run any 
risks of getting milk-borne TB.” 

In conclusion,’’ Sherry announced 
with a flourish, ‘‘I think the only thing 
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John Gabriel Stedman was a Dutch regimenteer, 
part of a group sent to Surinam in 1772 to help 
quell a slave revolt. His diary was published in 
Europe in the early 1800's and illustrated with 
engravings by William Blake. Shown here is the 
giant snake of Surinam, known as Terrificus, one 
specimen of which Stedman captured and killed. 


that’s safe for you to eat is a thick- 
skinned fruit such as a banana where the 
outer washed rind can be peeled off and 
thrown away.”’ 

I wondered idly if I would have the 
strength for a trek through the jungle if I 
had tolive on only abeer and banana diet! 


I was getting a little apprehensive 
about spending four weeks in the jungle. 
Maybe I could find a jungle survival 
guidebook or something to tell me what 
to expect and how to get along in the 
tropics. Not surprisingly, my local li- 
brary didn’t help. The closest thing I 
could find was an Air Force Survival 
Manual. It recommended a trip to an 
Army Surplus store where I found the 
items on my list: a pith helmet, boots, 
machete and camouflage style fatigues. 
It so happened, this store was located in 
a very bad neighborhood and it occurred 


to me as I was going there that this might 
well be the most dangerous part of my 
Suriname adventure. 

I modeled my purchases for Sherry. 
Dumbstruck, she finally managed to gasp 
out, ““You look like some sort of com- 
mando. I can see you getting off the 
plane. They'll think the Marines have 
landed. World War III!”’ she hooted. 

But I had bought it and I was deter- 
mined to wear it all! The only thing I 
couldn’t find was mosquito netting. I 
needed a big sheet of net to attach to my 
hat, long enough to hang down and tuck 
into my gloves and boots. I figured that 
would protect me from all biting insects. 
Well, I would have to face clouds of 
blood-sucking jungle insects without it. 

Sherry was becoming increasingly 
nervous with all the inoculations and 
shots I was getting. Every time I’d get 
close to her she’d back away. ‘Don’t 
come near me! You must be spilling 
bacteria and viruses all over the place. 
You should be in quarantine.’’ Oh the 
trials of the jungle explorer! 

Then too, by this time, I wasn’t feeling 
any too good. Actually, I felt downright 
ill. Anytime you get inoculated, you can 
get the symptoms of the bug you’ re trying 
to combat. So many shots in so short a 
time made my arms sore and brought on 
fever, chills and nausea. All I wanted to 
do was rest. Still, despite the physical 
discomfort, my spirits soared as high as 
a kite, as I imagined all the wonderful 
sights I would soon be seeing. Not just the 
pristine beauty of the jungle, but I’d be 
actually seeing, with my own eyes, the 
places I’d learned about during my re- 
search into Sherry’s family. 

Although Sherry knew virtually noth- 
ing about the fate of her Gompert family, 
her Dutch surname was unusual. This 
wasa great help in contacting someof her 
long-lost relatives. My local library had 
telephone books from around the world. 
Not for Suriname, ofcourse. That was too 
obscure, but I was able to look at phone 
books for the major cities of the USA and 
Europe. In these I found 14 Gomperts to 
write to. And sure enough, I hit ‘‘pay- 
dirt’’ with a Gomperts in Holland. 
“Cousin Hans,’’ now close to 90 years of 
age, had never heard of Sherry, but born 
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and brought up in Suriname, he turned 
out to be a second cousin of Sherry’s 
father, David. Still keen of mind, he 
wrote to say that he clearly remembered 
playing with Sherry’s father and uncles 
in the early 1900s, and affectionately 
referred to Sherry’s grandparents as 
“‘oom’’ (uncle) Juda and ‘“Tante’’ (aunt) 
Richel. Hans described their home in 
Suriname: 

Oom Juda and his family lived in the 
Watermolenstraat opposite the Java store. 
This was the first class grocer’s store 
frequented by government officials and 
other people of high caliber. Oom Juda 
and Tante Richel had a spacious apart- 
ment on the second floor above their 
dried goods shop, which was directly 
across the way. From their windows one 
could see all the people coming and 
going from the Java Store. Since gossip 
was the mainstay of entertainment in the 
town, it was great fun to sit at the win- 
dows by the hour to see who passed by. 
The windows had delicate lace curtains 
and all the furniture was covered with 
hand embroidered doilies. Eventhe chan- 
delier over the dining table had its own 
lace doily! In the corner was a West 
Fresian Stoeltjes clock with a lead face 
and heavy lead weights that had to be 
pulled in order to wind up the clock. The 
house trembled with every tick-tock! In 
another corner of the room was a chachel 
or free standing metal stove with mica 
windows so that one could see the fire 
inside. On the top of the stove, Tante 
Richel perpetually kept a kettle which 
issued forth steam and reassuring bub- 
bling noises. 

And Hans ‘‘passed me on’’ to 
Germaine, another of Sherry’s distant 
cousins, an elderly woman living in the 
Virgin Islands. Born in Suriname, 
Germaine had returned several times on 
visits. She seemed somewhat aghast when 
ItoldherI planned to visit her birthplace, 
and made it clear that all the people she 
knew had left as soon as they possible 
could! ‘‘Could they remember even one 
related person who had stayed behind 
who I might be able to see while I was 
there?’’ At first Hans and Germaine could 
only recall those who had been only too 
happy to leave. But finally, after going 
through all the members of the older 


generation, Germaine came up with — 
Cousin Annie! Yes, Annie and her sister 
Selly stayed behind when all the others 
left. Selly died more than thirty years 
ago, but Annie stayed, as, one by one, the 
others migrated to the U.S., Holland and 
elsewhere. 

This last surviving relative in 
Suriname was Sherry’s father David’s 
first cousin. She was now in her late 
nineties. Germaine said that Annie had 
seemed old as long as she could remem- 
ber! In her younger days, she recalled, 
Annie had been quite a character with a 
maliciously wicked sense of humor and a 
quaint provincial way about her. From 
Germaine’s description, I could see old 
Annie as the Minnie Pearl of South 
America! Like Hans, Annie must have 
known Sherry’s grandparents and great- 
grandparents and actually visited the 
apartment on Watermolenstraat with 
Oom Juda and Tante Richel! A living 
link to the past. With any luck, she would 
be a gold mine of family history. 


Flushed with fever, I 
expected some sympathy 
for my condition. 


Germaine threw cold water on my 
plans to talk to this lady. ‘“That might be 
abit difficult, Ralph,”’ she said. ‘‘First of 
all, she only speaks Dutch, she’s close to 
a hundred years old, quite senile, and 
deaf as a fence post. The poor old thing 
lives in an old age home.”’ 

From Germaine, I learned that Annie’s 
mother was Jewish and Annie reared in 
that faith. “‘She still clings to her Jewish 
heritage. She’d like to keep strictly Ko- 
sher, but you can’t get any Kosher meat 
in Suriname. She’s had to become a 
vegetarian.”’ 

If] were absolutely determined to visit 
Annie, Germaine suggested I bring her 
somecanned kosher meat suchas chopped 
liver or stuffed cabbage. With loads of 
these goodies and if I brought along an 
interpreter, perhaps I could jog her 


memory. 

It would be funny ifI set off the metal 
detector at the airport. I could see it now. 
They’d examine my luggage and find it 
stuffed with cans from Manischewitz! It 
might be a first. Who else would be 
smuggling anything like that into 
Suriname! 

The letters I exchanged with Germaine 
triggered some dimly remembered sto- 
ries about eccentric old Cousin Annie. 
According to legend, the two sisters, 
Annie & Selly, were known as Mutt and 
Jeff. Digging through the family memen- 
toes, Germaine came up with an old 
photograph taken in 1912. It showed the 
two girls as teenagers, both wearing Vic- 
torian-type sailor dresses with big white 
collars and high necks, dark skirts and 
black stockings. She sent it to me. Annie 
was small and chubby with an aquiline 
hooked nose and long, thick brown curled 
ringlets cascading down her shoulders. 
The girls peered out of the old photo- 
graph that had turned brown with age. 

A week remained before my sched- 
uled departure. I still felt awful and could 
barely stagger through my days at the 
office. 

During the months I spent looking for 
accurate information about Suriname, I 
hadn’t really found much. Now, unex- 
pectedly, my wife heard of a neighbor 
whose husband was an executiveat Castle 
and Cooke, a multi-national food com- 
pany with a shrimp plant in Suriname. 
He’d just returned, and Sherry invited 
him over. 

Flushed with fever, I expected some 
sympathy for my condition. Instead he 
laughed uproariously! He didn’t think 
too highly of my preparations either. 

Mosquitos? ‘“Why, Suriname is the 
cleanest, the most lovely tripical para- 
dise in the world. There are less mosqui- 
toes there than at Lake Tahoe.”’ 

Parasite infested water? ‘‘That’s ri- 
diculous,’’ he laughed. ‘“The water is 
pure and wonderful -- better than the 
polluted stuff we get to drink up here.”’ 

Mosquito netting, hip boots, smudge 
pots, tin can lanterns? ‘‘What have you 
been reading?’’ he asked in disbelief. 
**Suriname’s sanitation and public health 
measures are the best in the world. Think 
about it. The country was run by the 
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fastidious Dutch for hundreds of years. 
Nowindependent, the government main- 
tains the same high standards.”’ 

My junglecanoe trip? “Why? There’s 
a paved highway.’ Poisonous snakes? 
‘*They run away from you.”’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears! Here 
I was, keeling over with inoculation- 
induced fever, prepared for every kind of 
emergency, armed with snake bite anti- 
venom and with my trusty Air Force 
Survival Manual in my pocket! 

**Now, don’t get me wrong,”’ he said, 
“there are some very exotic things to see. 


The author at a Hindu temple 


The hotel has a wonderful casino and 
disco anda terrific floor show. It’s almost 
as good as Las Vegas.’’ Casino? Disco? 
Terrific floor show? What of my dreams 
of a primitive jungle paradise waiting to 
be explored? 

Later, I realized our neighbor had 
probably never gotten out of Paramaribo. 
What did he know of conditions in the 
interior? Anyway, I was feeling better. 
My arms were less swollen and when the 
day of my departure arrived, I was full of 
enthusiasm and ready for anything. 

The voice over the intercom roused 
me from a deep sleep. It was the captain 
announcing thaf in just a few minutes we 


would be landing at Zanderij Airport. I 
squinted out the window. All I could see 
was blackness; no sign of ocean, land, or 
lights. Ironic, I thought. I had pictured 
remote and exotic Suriname as a lush 
tropical wonderland, full of bright col- 
ofs, yet here it was shrouded in darkness. 

My mind drifted off into thoughts of 
Suriname’s colorful history. Late in the 
1400’s, the area was colonized succes- 
sively by the Spanish, French, English 
and finally the Dutch. In the territorial 
trade-off set forth in the Treaty of Breda 
in 1667, Holland got Surinam and Great 
Britain took over the Dutch colony of 
New Amsterdam, which became the Brit- 
ish colony of New York. The Dutch must 
have been laughing up their sleeves. New 
Amsterdam was just an ordinary piece of 
real estate in the temperate zone. On the 
other hand, Guiana was a lush tropical 
paradise. Clearly they’d gotten the better 
deal. 

And sure enough, in the early 1700’s 
the plantation-based economy of 
Surinam, with its riches in sugar cane, 
coffee, and chocolate, turned into a colo- 
nial jewel, far surpassing the wealth of 
such better known places as Philadel- 
phia, Boston and New York. The tremen- 
dous prosperity sprang from the world’s 
craving for sugar. Thousands of slaves 
were imported from Africa to workon the 
sugar cane plantations, and the triangle 
trade of rum from New England, slaves 
from Africa, and sugar from the West 
Indies (including Surinam) was in full 
swing. 

But, in the late 1700s, Dutch Guiana 
suffered two major crises. The first was 
economic. It began with a banking col- 
lapse in Holland in 1773 that touched off 
arecession from which the South Ameri- 
can colony never fully recovered. Also 
Europeans soon discovered that they could 
grow sugar beets at home less expen- 
sively than what it cost to import cane 
sugar from the New World. The second 
crisis hit Surinam in the late 1700s. 
Runaway slaves hid in the jungle and 
launched sneak attacks against the plan- 
tation owners. The populationof Surinam 
at the time was approximately 2,000 
Whites (about 1,000 each of Dutch Prot- 
estants and Jews) and 70,000 African 
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slaves. Of all the countries of the New 
World, only Surinam had an extensive 
bush habitat similar to West Africa. When 
the going got too rough, the slaves simply 
walked off the plantations and disap- 
peared into the bush, where they recre- 
ated their tribal village societies and 
proceeded to wage incessant guerilla war 
on their former masters. 

Beset with economic problems and 
threatened by ex-slaves, many of 
Surinam’s citizens moved elsewhere in 
the Americas or returned to Holland. 
Over time, the formerly bustling territory 
of Dutch Guiana became a sleepy back- 
water colony, remote from the world’s 
trade routes. Later, when the slaves were 
freed in 1863, they promptly went on 
strike, refusing to work at all. In despera- 
tion, the Dutch government shipped in 
vast numbers of Hindus, Javanese and 
Chinese laborers to provide the workers 
the country needed. This changed the 
ethnic makeup of the country forever. It 
also devastated the local white economy 
with Asians competing with established 
shopkeepers and ultimately putting them 
out of business. 

In 1975, Surinam gained indepen- 
dence from Holland, added an ‘‘e’’ to its 
name and became known officially as 
*‘the Republic of Suriname.’’ For awhile, 
democracy flourished, but in February 
1982 a left-leaning military faction over- 
threw the elected government. The tropi- 
cal paradise of Suriname had slipped into 
a pattern common to developing third 
world countries: dictatorship and vio- 
lence supplanted fervent dreams of de- 
mocracy and freedom. Since then, how- 
ever, peace has been restored. The coun- 
try is again ready to receive tourists. 
Today Suriname’s economy is also rea- 
sonably healthy with income from the 
country’s major industry, the mining of 
bauxite, the ore from which aluminum is 
extracted, and, to a lesser extent, exports 
of luscious tropical fruits, as well as 
lumber. 

Stepping off the air-conditioned plane, 
Suriname’s humid atmosphere wrapped 
around me like a warm, wet blanket. The 
early morning sun was just rising. It 
blazed through the thick, sultry foliage to 
reveal what was indeed the tropical para- 


dise of my imagination. 

Thired an ancient but well-maintained 
taxi to ‘drive me from the airport into 
Paramaribo, about a half hour away. The 
countryside slipped by, bursting with 
lush, green vegetation and exotic flow- 
ers. In the moist jungle climate, plants 
grew to sizes unseen in more temperate 
zones. Some flaunted leaves twice the 
size of a man’s hand and vines grew as 
thick as a man’s arm. Strange-hued birds 
flew overhead and brilliantly tinted but- 
terflies wafted across the landscape, their 
colors intense in the heat and dampness. 
Suriname’s inhabitants are as diverse 
and vivid as its plant life. In this very 


uh 


small country, about the size of the state 
of Georgia, 90% of the 150,000 people 
live in Paramaribo. As is typical else- 
where, Suriname ‘‘society’’ is stratified 
into cliques with sharply defined barri- 
ers. 

Suriname’s native Americans were 
largely wiped out by the early White 
settlers. They now comprises a mere four 
percent of the country’s population, the 
second smallest ethnic group inthe coun- 
try after the Whites who, after indepen- 
dence in 1975, fled back to Europe in 


AmerIndian house with low openings 
on all sides and a heavily thatched roof. 
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large numbers, leaving only one percent 
who now identify themselves as ‘‘Euro- 
pean’’. “‘Bush Negroes,”’ or Djukas, as 
the descendants of the escaped slaves are 
called, comprise 10% of the population. 
They maintain an existence far removed 
from Paramaribo. Only occasionally, does 
a solitary Djuka venture into town to 
trade his artworks for supplies. 

Hindustanis make up the major ethnic 
group in the population (thirty-five per- 
cent). Another thirty percent of the coun- 
try is officially listed as ‘‘Creole,”’ the 
descendants of mixed ancestry (Black 
and White). There are also significant 
numbers of Indonesians and Chinese, 
about ten percent of each. Of course, all 
these are only the ‘‘official’’ figures that 
fail to take into account sizeable numbers 
of people of mixed racial heritage, who 
consider themselves as belonging to one 
group or another. 

On the way to the hotel I craned my 
neck to identify all the different kinds of 
people in the streets. I picked out golden 
Surinamers in immaculate white suits, 
Creole women in their distinctive cos- 
tumes made of yards and yards of cotton 
material with their elaborate headdresses, 
Hindus in ‘‘sham pants,’’ turbaned Mus- 
lims, and Javanese in Batik headcloths or 
wearing small fez-like hats. I even spot- 
ted a tall Djukas with his brilliant cloak 
flowing over one shoulder. The roadway 
bustled with a seemingly endless stream 
of bicycles. Yet despite the considerable 
uproar, I was struck by the orderliness of 
it all. It was apparent that the Dutch, a 
clean and methodical breed, had im- 
parted these excellent qualities into this 
daughter nation. 

Over the next few days I had a chance 
to explore the nooks and crannies of the 
city. Paramaribo has been able to pre- 
serve in remarkable measure its 18th 
century architectural heritage. Miracu- 
lous when you consider the many fires 
that have occurred here over the centu- 
ries. I saw many examples of the distinct 
“Dutch colonial’ style that survived -- 
all of white clapboard, with the usual two 
stories, heavily shuttered windows and 
the wide veranda on the ground floor. 

A great hope of mine was to find the 
exact location of Sherry’s father’s house 
and in this I was successful. Fortunately, 


I knew it to be located directly opposite 
the site of the old Java store and so could 
pinpoint it with certainty. True, the old 
Java store was long since gone, burnt 
down years ago. But on this site, today, is 
a bank. And opposite, still standing, I 
found the original house on 
Watermolenstraat where Sherry’s father 
had been born. I was mistaken in my 
belief that the house was on ‘‘Water- 
melon’’ street. It turned out that 
**Watermolen’’ means water mill in 
Dutch and referred to the old Dutch water 
mill that, in more ancient times, stood at 
the foot of the street along the embank- 
ment of the Suriname river. The old 
Gomperts home now housed an insur- 
ance company. The original interior had 
been completely gutted and remodeled. 
Still, the insurance executives allowed 
me upstairs into their private offices to 
gaze out the same windows from which 
Tante Richel and Oom Juda had peeked 
down on the passing crowd nearly a 
century ago. 


Her relatives, came 
“‘like Heinz, in fifty-seven 
varieties’’! 


I was able to accomplish little at the 
Central Records Bureau in Suriname, 
the Burgerlijke Stand. Here are found all 
the records ofa civil nature after the year 
1816, but they’re sealed and you cannot 
get to them. Suriname’s present day 
political parties are drawn along racial 
lines and the government feels that ac- 
cess to the records might prove politi- 
cally embarassing to a politician if it’s 
discovered he had an ancestor of the 
“wrong flavor.”’ 

Old colonial Surinam suffered a se- 
vere shortage of eligible European women 
which led to racial mixing between the 
white slave masters and the African 
women from the very start. From this 
came a rather large population of off- 
spring in all shades. In later years, with 
the decline of the economy and people 
emigrating elsewhere, European women 


available for a young male Dutch colo- 
nist to marry grew even more scarce. 
After the 1860s, it became increasingly 
common for white Christian and Jewish 
men to intermarry with light-skinned 
black women. The women adopted the 
religion of their mates and today it is not 
unusual tosee a woman of partial African 
descent wearing a Star of David. But 
were you to stop her and ask her what it 
means, she’ll probably tell you it’s a 
“*good luck charm’”’ left her by her grand- 
father. 

Before leaving for Suriname, I made 
an interesting discovery in the records 
preserved in the Netherlands at the 
Rijksarchif (Royal archives in the Hague). 
The Mormons possess a record on micro- 
film of the Dutch Guiana marriage regis- 
try. Init I found that a member of Sherry’s 
family, Coenraad Ezekiel Gomperts, had, 
in 1852, *‘met Indians vrouw gehuwd’’, 
(‘‘was to an Indian woman married’’). 
Alas, the Dutch, despite their legendary 
attention to detail, hadn’t bothered to list 
the woman by name; apparently, at that 
time, only “‘white’’ people were accorded 
that honor. Other branches of Sherry’s 
family tree were also connected with 
Suriname’s native people. Typical of a 
Surinam family, it seems that Sherry’s 
background contained a mix of Dutch 
Reformed, Jewish, Indian and Black. So 
despite Sherry’s ‘‘typically Dutch”’ green 
eyes and freckles, her relatives, came 
“like Heinz, in fifty-seven varieties’! 

My visit luckily coincided with a na- 
tional holiday, celebrated by a vast carni- 
val in Paramaribo. Suriname’s various 
ethnic enclaves strive to maintain their 
separate cultural heritages and all (ex- 
cept the Europeans) sponsor a float and 
march downDr. Sophie Redmond Straat, 
the main shopping street. Each wore 
their striking traditional costumes and 
joyously played their favorite instruments. 
The Amerindians marched in antique 
dress, which, I later learned, were valued 
family heirlooms passed from genera- 
tion to generation. This garment is a 
cloak, worn draped and pinned over one 
shoulder. It’s made of a single large 
square piece of cottom sewn with parallel 
rows of multi-colored pompons and 
fringes; pink, blue, and orange predomi- 
nated. I was fascinated to think that in 
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Sherry’s family flowed the blood of these 
coppery-skinned Amerindians. 

When the Europeans arrived, they 
captured and enslaved so many Indians 
that whole tribes were virtually extermi- 
nated. Most of those that initially sur- 
vived died shortly thereafter, victims to 
first the European diseases, then to the 
illnesses brought in by the African slaves. 
It might be said that no Indians would 
have survived at all were it not for the vast 
surrounding rain forests where they found 
refuge and where, later, escaped slaves 
found haven as well. Even today, huge 
stretches of jungle remain relatively un- 
touched by the development that is de- 
stroying rainforests in other South Ameri- 
can countries, 

The longer I stayed, the more people 
I met to whom Sherry was distantly re- 
lated. An Amerindian family who had 
marched in the parade turned out to be 
distant cousins. They descended from the 
same Coenraad Ezekiel Gomperts whom 
I had come across while searching for 
Sherry’s forebears. Subsequent genera- 
tions in this branch intermingled with 
people of strong Amerindian lineage. 
They now considered themselves part of 
the Amerindian community despite their 
Dutch surname. I was delighted when 
these relatives invited me to 
visit at their home. They 
brought out the gorgeous cos- 
tumes they had worn in the 
parade so I could examine 
them in detail. Then to my 
astonishment, these new- 
found cousins absolutely in- 
sisted on giving me two of 
these valuable family pieces 
as gifts to take home to the 
United States. I was reluctant 
to accept them and only per- 
suaded when my hosts sol- 
emnly declared that they 
would be insulted if I did not 
partake of their hospitality. 

Because there are so few 
visitors to this country and 
perhaps because I was consid- 
ered a “‘relation,’’ I found 
myself swept up into a round 
ofparties and social functions. 
The lush overgrowth of na- 


ture is visible to all who come to this 
beautiful tropical setting; but I was also 
privileged to be invited behind the high 
walls, to see the beautiful private homes, 
surrounded by manicured gardens, be- 
longing to the more wealthy inhabitants. 
These mansions are for the most part 
constructed in the colonial Dutch style, 
and filled with unique furniture and arti- 
facts. 

Many of the more affluent citizens 
have a second home -- a villa located on 
one ofthe outlying creeks about an hour’s 
drive away from the city, in what other- 
wise appears to be an entirely wild jungle 
setting. I was fortunate enough to be 
invited to visit one such country home. 
After I’d spent an afternoon lounging in 
a hammock on the broad veranda, my 
host suggested that I might want to go 
exploring in the canoe that was tied up at 
the boat dock. 

Off I went, quietly paddling on the 
quiet smooth water of Cola Creek. Al- 
though pure and clean, the rotting veg- 
etation that had fallen from the jungle 
foliage made it a rich warm brown, the 
colorofcola. Dangling vinesand branches 
hung out over the water ina dense canopy, 
making it at first almost too dark to see. 
I paddled through to a momentary clear- 


ing to see the magnificent red of the 
sunset. Out of sight, the night birds began 
their calls. Making no sound, except for 
the muffled splash of my paddle, I glided, 
entranced, in the shallow water. Abruptly, 
the creek rounded abend. Suddenly I was 
face to face with a group of Bush Ne- 
groes. They sat silently on the shore as I 
passed by, seeming not to notice meat all. 
I was but an hour from civilization, but it 
felt like I had entered world’s deepest 
jungle. My fantasy of exploring the jungle 
in a canoe had come true! 

At their country place, my hosts had 
created a beautiful garden with many 
species of orchids and fruit indigenous to 
Suriname. They showed me grapefruit 
almost as big as my head, and the unique 
prickly-skinned star fruit which, when 
cut incross-section, makesa five-pointed 
star. Although rarely seen in the United 
States, it is considered a great delicacy, 
and is exported to Europe. Another tropi- 
cal delight is a smooth, dark-skinned 
fruit, aptly named the Star of David, 
which when sliced, reveals a six-pointed 
star shape in its sweet flesh. Mangoes 
and papayas abound. 


I had been expecting to encounter all sorts of 
wild beasts in the Guiana jungles 
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Many Sephardic Jews arrived with 
the earliest European settlers in the 17th 
century. They came by way of Brazil, 
where, after being expelled from Spain 
and Portugal, they had migrated. In the 
1650s, scattered again by the Inquisition, 
many moved on to Dutch Guiana. They 
established settlements about thirty miles 
inland, first at a site called Thorarica, 
and then at Caseiopora. Both sites, lo- 
cated along the Suriname River, are now 
entirely covered by jungle bush. A little 
later, still further upstream on a high 
bluff overlooking the Suriname River, 
these intrepid pioneers made a perma- 
nent settlement called the Joden Savanne 


(Jewish Savannah). Here they enjoyed 
the highest standard of living ofany Jews 
in the world at that time, a fact that was 
not lost on 18th century philosophers and 
authors, among others Voltaire, who 
mentions Suriname in his novel Candide. 

By 1685, this ‘“Hebrew Nation’’ had 
carved a thriving community out of the 
jungle and built a brand new brick syna- 
gogue to replace an earlier wooden struc- 
ture. One hundred years later, to com- 
memorate this event, the thriving con- 
gregation staged an elaborate banquet 
lasting the night through. Oh, to have 
seen sucha galaevent, deep inthe jungle, 
in 1785 when the lanterns ofone hundred 


and fifty ships and one thousand Chinese 
lanterns illuminated the village and es- 
pecially the high temple. Throngs pa- 
raded through the village and the cel- 
ebrants partook of a special divine ser- 
vice in honor of this centenary extrava- 
ganza. Unfortunately, the festivities and 
revelries had to be postponed for a day, 
when Wichers, the Christian Dutch Gov- 
ernor of Surinam and the most important 
guest, came down with a sudden illness. 
This posed a huge problem. How to pre- 
serve the tremendous amounts of food 
that had been specially prepared -- in- 
cluding the dessert -- more than three 
hundred dishes of pastry and preserves 
made of native fruits. 

How the townspeople must have 
scrambled. They evidently succeeded, 
for close to two thousand people were on 
hand for the affair, including the hapless 
Governor Wichers, chancellors of Police 
and Justice, and other high-ranking 
Christian authorities from Paramaribo. 
The party, which started with a ball at 
seven in the evening, reached its zenith 
with the special midnight banquet, and 
lasted until six o’clock the next morning! 

This historic site rated high on my 
**must-see”’ list. Getting thereturned out 
to be far less dangerous and difficult 
than I had imagined. The ruined remains 
of the magnificent synagogue built in 
1685 have been declared a national trea- 
sure. The stone foundation of the temple 
was reconstructed in 1972 with money 
from Holland and now stands as a par- 
tially restored monument to the early 
Jewish pioneers. Witha guide, I travelled 
for about four hours, by road and ferry, to 
reach Joden Savanne. Coming upon the 
majestic ruins, I was struck with the same 
feeling of awe as when suddenly con- 
fronted by the remains ofa Mayan temple 
deep in the foliage of Central America - 
- but this seemed even stranger. This 
memorial in the remote jungle marked 
the site of a Jewish settlement! 

Drawn to Joden Savanne by its mys- 
tique, the thought of seeing the original 


The original Jewish settlement at the “Jewish 
Savannah" was the site of a stone synagogue 
built in 1685. The remains were partially 
restored by the Dutch government and today 
preserved as a historic shrine. 
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cemeteries had a fascination of its own. 
One dates from the 1660s and contains 
about five hundred well-preserved tomb- 
stones, most of which are still completely 
legible. Across the road is the mulatto 
graveyard, where the children of Jewish 
fathers and Negro slave mothers lie bur- 
ied. It was among these grave markers 
that I particularly wanted to browse, hop- 
ingtouncoveradditional cluesto Sherry’s 
exotic early ancestral family tree. 

AsIwas bent intently overthese burial 
mounds, I suddenly became aware of 
someone lurking in the forest. Slightly 
frightened at first, I soon recognized the 
youngish man as the caretaker who lived 
in a small wooden shack on the site. He 
belonged to one of the Indian tribes, but 
was not wearing a loincloth as I would 
haveexpected, but dungarees anda check- 
ered shirt. Behind him, peering cau- 
tiously at me, stood his wife in an ordi- 
nary house dress. I wanted to speak with 
them, but they refused to approach when 
Icalled out. Every time I gestured or took 
a step toward them, they disappeared 
back into the trees. Still, I continued to 
feel their presence over my shoulder and 
occasionally caught them peeking at me. 
I was extremely puzzled at their shyness. 
From my guide I learned that, after Euro- 
pean diseases had ravaged their popula- 
tion, the surviving natives had to inter- 
marty quite closely. Unfortunately, this 
resulted in a familial type of hearing loss 
which was passed on through subsequent 
generations. I couldn’ t talk with the care- 
taker or his wife because they suffered 
from this malady. Husband and wife 
were both totally deaf. 


... glass jars carefully 
labeled with “‘eye of toad”’ 
and ‘‘love potion root.”” 


In Paramaribo, I spent many an after- 
noon browsing in the ‘‘newer’’ cemeter- 
ies on the outskirts of town. Here I pho- 
tographed and, with special rice paper, 
made rubbings from the tombstones. It 


was incredibly hot and damp but attired 
in my shorts and pith helmet, I ignored 
the humidity as I merrily jumped from 
one grave marker to another. It wasn’t 
long before a crowd gathered to watch 
this “‘crazy American doctor’’ who, in- 
stead of sensibly resting and viewing the 
beauty of nature, was wandering around 
cemeteries! But time was running out 
and I wanted to get as much information 
as I could about Sherry’s family before it 
is lost forever. Cemeteries in Suriname 
are not being preserved and tropical con- 
ditions are taking their toll. 

I also made time to visit the local 
medical facilities. Suriname has a long 
history of herbal medicine, dating all the 
way back to Kwassi, a black medicine 
man, born around 1730. Kwassi is fa- 
mous for discovering the first effective 
treatment for malaria. As it turned out, 
my interest in herbal remedies was more 
than merely academic. As I mentioned, I 
arrived with a suitcase full of pharma- 
ceuticalsand antidotes to face the dreaded 
perils of snake bite, insect and every 
imaginable tropical disease! Did I say, 
‘‘arrived with?’’ Not quite. Somehow, 
during the multiple plane changes re- 
quired by my itinerary, my portable phar- 
macy got lost! I faced unknown tropical 
horrors medicinally naked, so to speak. 
Needless to say, when one of my new 
found friends in Suriname offered to 
drive me to a pharmacy to replace my 
supplies, I accepted with alacrity. And 
what a pharmacy! This wasn’t Whelans, 
Wallgreens, Peoples or like any other 
pharmacy I’d ever seen before. No glossy 
packaging here, no standardized medi- 
cations, generic alternatives, etc. None 
of that. Instead, I found myself looking at 
glass jars carefully labeled with such 
things as ‘‘eye oftoad”’ and “‘love potion 
root.”’ The recommended insect repel- 
lent did not come in the shiny spray can 
I expected. As far as I could tell it was a 
blend of foul smelling ‘‘essential’’ oils. 
Strange to say, it worked! 

Interested in learning more about folk 
remedies in Suriname, I was told to visit 
Tante Jetty, an old black woman. She was 
said to know much in the way of herbal 
wisdom from the old tribal witch doctors. 
I made an ‘‘appointment’’ and headed 


off to a poor district on the outskirts of 
Paramaribo. At length, I arrived at a 
rundown house where I was told that 
Tante Jetty could be found at some other 
place across town. There I heard the 
same story. After hopscotching around 
Paramaribo, apparently always one step 
behind Tante Jetty, I finally realized that 
she might not want to meet me. Did she, 
perhaps, fear the scrutiny of a modern 
medical practitioner? Or that I might be 
hostile? If so, it’s too bad. I was truly 
interested in what she might have to tell 
me and anxious to learn. On the other 
hand, maybe she just had no interest in 
meeting me! Anyway, regretfully, I never 
did get to see her, and had to get my 
information about Suriname’s herbal 
remedies from less colorful books and 
articles. 

I did volunteer to help out at a 
leprosarium. Of course, I had virtually no 
practrical experience with leprosy, but, 
by some miracle, I had retained some of 
my ‘‘book learning”’ on the subject. The 
illness, though all but eradicated in the 
developed world, is still a scourge in 
third-world countries. Unfortunately, the 
Amerindian population seems to have 
less natural immunity to this devastating 
plague than most other races. I was really 
touched when, near the very end of my 
stay in Suriname, the clinic director pre- 
sented me with a present from the pa- 
tients to thank me for my efforts in assist- 
ing them. It was a brightly colored em- 
broidered sampler that they had made as 
part of their physical therapy to help 
build up the strength in their nerve- 
damaged fingers. One design was of an 
Indian mother and child wearing the 
classical fringed.costume, standing in 
front of the type of hut the Amerindians 
still use today. 

And I was about to forget old Cousin 
Annie. Finding her turned out to be 
easier than expected since Paramaribo 
has only one large nursing home. Witha 
couple of phone calls I was able to ascer- 
tain that, yes, indeed, old Annie Gomperts 
was still alive and living there. 

I introduced myself to the administra- 
tor who, as luck would have it, was 
bilingual. She kindly offered her services 
as translator and soon I was talking to 
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Annie, now ninety-seven years of age, a 
frail, tiny woman, with all of the extra 
avoirdupois of her youth now long gone. 
She looked like a wounded little bird. 
Gone was the youthful hairdo of exuber- 
ant brown curls that I had seen in the old 
photograph, replaced by aclosely cropped, 
thin cloud of white wisps. Arthritis had 
gnarled her bony hands and brown age 
spots covered her wizened skin. Yet, 
looking into her face with its aquiline 
nose and clear blue eyes, I knew that she 
was the Annie in the picture, 

Speaking in Dutch, the administrator 
explained that I had come to visit her 
from the United States, talking louder 
and louder, because of Annie’s deafness. 
At first Annie seemed totally confused, 
and I feared reports of her senility might 
be all too true. But then, all of a sudden, 
something seemed to click in her mind, 
she seemed to understand that someone 
had bothered to come to see her, from 
thousands of miles away, someone who 
somehow was a distant member of her 
family. She moved towards me, with 
tears welling up in her eyes, and her 
gnarled old hands reached out to stroke 
my face and neck. Far from being senile, 
Annie was quite ‘‘with it’’. 

Exactly who was I? She kept asking 
this question of the administrator, over 
and over again. I explained each time 
that I was the husband of Sherry, the 
daughter of David Gomperts. Yes, Annie 
kept saying, yes, she knew that there had 


been cousins living in New York, long 
ago. She had corresponded with various 
relatives over the years up until about 
forty years ago. After that, she’d heard 
from no one, except rarely from 
Germaine. She had come to believe that 
all her relatives had died. 

All of a sudden, a look of understand- 
ing flashed in her eyes. She murmured 
something to the translator, who listened 
carefully, then turned to me and asked, 
‘*Are you the husband of Baby Sherry- 
La?’’ Yes, I am’’, I said. Now Annie 
knew exactly who I was! 

With Annie clutching my arm as she 
moved slowly and painfully, we took a 
walk down the corridor so Annie could 
show me off to the other residents. She 
stopped everyone we met in the hallway 
and poked her head into each room to 
announce, “‘Mijn misjpoge (my fam- 
ily)!’’ She was so proud that someone 
had journeyed from so far away just to see 
her. 

After a while, we returned to her 
room. We spent another couple of hours 
in conversation until it was clear that she 
was exhausted and it was time for me to 
leave. As I stood up, she hobbled over to 
her little closet and pulled out some 
tattered but treasured possessions, in- 
cluding a small painted portrait of her 
father, several pictures of her sister Selly 


~and some old letters in neat Dutch script, 


now yellowed with age. All these she 
gave to me to take back to ‘Baby Sherry- 


la’’. There was also a-hand crocheted 
clothes hanger. She had made this in 
occupational therapy to help keep her 
fingers limber. Handing it tenderly over 
to me, she kept murmuring the same 
phrase over and over again to the admin- 
istrator. Seeing my puzzled look, the 
administrator turned to me with a simple 
translation of Annie’s words: ‘‘Forget 
me not.”” 

Exhausted, exhilarated, and clutch- 
ing much more than my allotted share of 
carry-on luggage, I once again arrived at 
the Zanderij airport. I was leaving witha 
new spiritual understanding of our roots 
in the past, our profound connection to 
history that we rarely acknowledge as we 
scurry through our busy work day lives. 
Having visited the Amerindians, wan- 
dered through the Jewish cemeteries, 
observed the myriad races going about 
their business inthe streets of Paramaribo, 
and meeting Annie, I had tapped into a 


‘deep feeling of the brotherhood of all 


men. My thirst for adventure sated, I 
tucked my pith helmet under my arm and 
climbed the steps to the airplane. Before 
stepping inside, I turned and paused just 
one more time to savor the visual spec- 
tacle of the variegated greens of the en- 
croaching jungle and to inhale deeply the 
sultry perfume of the thick tropical air. 
Even now, many months later, all I 
have to do is close my eyes to ‘‘see’’ and 
“*smell’’ the exotic, historic, unforget- 
table magic of Suriname. oO 


Like the cover of this magazine? It was taken by world-famous ace-photographer Victor Englebert 
whose books are available through the South American Explorers Club. 


Vibrant Colombia 


Limited quantity. Handsome book 
of photographs of the Lost City, the 
Sierra Nevada, Boyaca and more. 
Hardcover 

$36[Members$34.50] Item #297 


Colombia 


Limited quantity. A beautiful picture 
book of the geography, the people, colo- 
nial cities, the countryside and culture. 
Hardcover with handsome book sleeve. 
Spanish text with separate English trans- 
lation. 

$40[Members $35.00] Item #123 


Magical Moments 
Highlights of a Colombian Journey 


Limited quantity. Glorious photo- 
graphs of the Colombian Coast, 
Gorgona Island, the Andes, jungle, 
the Atrato River, and the Noanama 
Indians. 

$24[Members $22.00} Item#330 


Buy these books or it's unlikely we'll get any more great cover photos - 
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NON-STOP SERVICE TO THE... 


AMAZON (| 


ome to IQUITOS to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to fly Faucett’s convenient NON-STOP 
service, then take a boat to one of the Amazon camps. There, 
you'll stay in a primitive but comfortable thatched-roof hut by 
the water. = 

You'll walk through the jungle, past trees that form natural 
boat paddles, see butterflies that glimmer in iridescent blue, 
and watch fishermen clean paiche, an Amazon fish that grows 

“ from 6 to 10 feet long (try 
some—it’s delicious). You'll visit 
Indian villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try 

your hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry 
out their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 
When you return to your own world, you'll find yourself 
thinking back to these moments, while you stand 
among modern buildings, or drive your car. 


poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or oan to 
__> _ the rain fall on a grass hut. 

s \ They've always been there. But now, you have too. 
” a And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 Just One Call 
MIAMI (305 591-0610 _—‘ Toll Free 


FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 
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Punta Arenas, Chile 


by 


Kevin Healey 


hen the liner Achille Lauro anchored off Punta 
Arenas in October 1969, her passengers were 
ferried ashore ina Chilean Navy landing craft. 
The brown-robed ship’s padre was perched 
high on the bow ramp and there was a vague 
feeling of hitting the Normandy beaches! Be- 
fore us, a misty polar landscape opened out. A 
straggling town of wooden houses and potholed streets spread 
up a glacial scree toward mountains shrouded in cloud. Flecks 
of snow flurried in the springtime wind. Apart from a few 
substantial buildings of stone and brick around the Plaza de 
Armas, everything seemed to be made of corrugated tin and 
unpainted wood. Shops were of the dark hole-in-the-wall 
variety more suited to a Moroccan kasbah. Traffic lights had just 
been installed; since they only faced one-way, there was amuse- 
ment in observing the kamikaze tactics of drivers at each 
intersection! Most of the vehicles in these wide streets were 
shiny and new, but there was a forlorn air about Punta Arenas 
which the overwhelming greyness of everything did little to 
dispel. Many of the passengers voted the town ‘‘the armpit of the 
world’’. I couldn’t agree. It was hardly the place you’d vote to 
be exiled to, but the exoticness of its remoteness and the 
compelling setting stayed in my mind when memories of more 
beautiful cities had faded. 

In March 1991 I returned, bussing in from Rio Gallegos, to 
find what changes twenty years can effect even in Patagonia. 
The sun was shining. The famous wind of the South was 


PUNTA ARENAS: Looking east down Calle Roca to the Magellan Strait. The 
two large white buildings, the original ‘skyscrapers’ of Punta Arenas, are 
(left) the Hotel Cabo de Hornos, facing the Plaza de Armas, and (right) the 
ENAP building (Empresa Nacional del Petréleo, who own half of everything 
down herel) In between is the white tower of the cathedral. Tierra del Fuego 
lies along the horizon. 


PUNTA ARENAS: The southern suburbs. 


PUNTA ARENAS: Calle Errdzuriz, 
one of the main commercial streets 
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vacationing up in Puerto Natales. Or- 
derly trafficcruised along spotlessly clean 
avenues lined with modern department 
stores and well-kept wooden homes. In 
the Plaza de Armas, monkey puzzle trees 
screened the imposing statue of Magellan 
lording it over four bronze Fuegian Indi- 
ans, the toe of one shining out from the 
Tubbings of a century of visi- 
tors? 

Although the suburban 
houses were still largely of 
corrugated tin and beech wood, 
all sprouted TV aerials and 
were now painted in cheerful 
andeye-catching La Boca-style 
reds, blues and yellows, asifto 
add a measure of colour to the 
long grey winters. City streets 
were busily being resurfaced, 
the many parks were neat and 
well-tended, the sidewalks 
busy but not crowded: not for 
Magallanes the seething hu- 
manity, decaying slums or 
capitalism-gone-mad cities to 
the North. What street stalls 
there were were almost self- 
effacing, considerately tucked 
back on the pavement soas not 
to impede pedestrians, and 
manned by friendly vendors 
memorable for their lack of a 
sales pitch! (The many pairs 
of sunglasses on offer no doubt 
sell well during the summer, 
when Magallanes getsas much 
as 18 hours of sunlight daily; 
the thick woollen socks come 
in handy when temperatures 
fall to 1°C between May and 
September.) The Magellan 
Strait was an impeccable blue, 
framed by the brown smudge 
of Tierra del Fuego stretching 
enticingly along the eastern 
horizon. The Navy was every- 
where in evidence but its personnel were 
polite and friendly, no longer paranoid 
since the resolution of the border dis- 
putes between Chile and Argentina. In- 
deed, Punta Arenas, with a current popu- 
lation of 120,000, is — as the South 
American Handbook used to say — ‘‘a 
busy little city somewhat neater looking 
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. Cerro Mirador 


than the average Chilean town’’. You 
might still not wish for a life’s exile here, 
but the city is undoubtedly the most liv- 
able in that hauntingly beautiful region 
called ‘Magallanes’. 

‘Punta Arenas and some of the points 
of interest in the immediate vicinity are 
sufficiently covered in the relevant guide 
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books -- the penguins of Isla Isabel, the 
Patagonia Institute and various other ven- 
erable museums, the old mansions from 
thecity’s glory days, theintriguing ‘Zona 
Franca’ (a sort of mini Hong Kong in the 
heart of Patagonia!), the fantastic cem- 
etery, the Cerro Mirador ski resort in 
back of the town (the world’s most south- 
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erly and one of the very few where you 
can ski with a sea view). I propose to look 
at three lesser-visited places, all located 
at the end of the road about 60 km south 
of town: Puerto Hambre, Fuerte Bulnes 
and an unusual monument nearby. 

Our costanera road, the tail end of 
Highway 9 which runs north to Puerto 
Natales, is paved for the first 
10 km out of Punta Arenas® 
after which it reverts to reason- 
able gravel. It runs down the 
Brunswick Peninsula closely 
following the pebbly shore of 
the Magellan Strait -- studded 
with the oxidized bones of 
wrecked ships - and passes 
idyllic fishing coves, occasional 
little farmlets and a balneario 
(for the iron-willed only!) at 
Caleta Rinconada. At Punta 
Carrera(Km 49) is anoldcem- 
etery with the graves of early 
pioneer settlers (1858), two 
kilometres beyond which the 
road reaches a triple junction. 
Here a small white monolith 
assures doubting visitors that 
this is the ‘“Centro Geografico 
de Chile’. Non-chilenosstudy- 
ing a map of South America 
may find this hard to believe, 
but it must be remembered that 
Argentina and Chile take their 
Antarctic claimsvery seriously. 
Thus the monument marks the 
midway point between Arica 
and the South Pole - which 
presumably means that some 
of the oil drums surrounding 
the U.S. base at the Pole are of 
Chilean nationality, although 
the State Department has no 
comment thereon! One of the 
roads at the junction leads 2 
km east to Punta Santa Ana 
and the tranquil bay of Puerto 
Hambre: 

Itis 1584—sixyears since the Lutheran 
demon Francis Drake penetrated the 
top-secret Magellan Strait and burst out 
into the Pacific, causing consternation 
in Spanish ports from Valparatso to 
Acapulco. Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, 
already a pioneer explorer of that great 


ocean, is given a fleet of 15 ships and 
4000 men and commissioned to found 
two fortified settlements along 
Magellan's Strait, both to stake Spain's 
claim to the southern wilderness and to 
capture or sink ‘‘El Draco’’ on his re- 
turn voyage. Sarmiento 's little squadron 
— reduced by storms to three vessels and 
300 colonists — proceeds to establish the 
first colony (Nombre de Dios) in the 
hook of Point Dungerness at the eastern 
mouth of the Strait on 11 February, then 
moves west to a sheltered cove 
at Punta Santa Ana, 80 km 
back from Cape Froward, from 
where the secondcolony’'s guns 
can command the bold bend in 
the Strait. A settlement grandly 
named Ciudad Rey Don Felipe 
is founded on 25 March. A 
hundred colonists and clerics, 
with too-few tools and provi- 
sions, are put ashore and the 
Spanish colonial mechanism 
for town founding goes into 
action. In time a main plaza is 
laid out, with church, store- 
house, monastery, hospital and 
housing, all surrounded by a 
wooden palisade and pro- 
tected by four cannon from the 
ship Santa Ana. All seems well, 
but Sarmiento’s luck is more 
often bad than good: fuelled 
by the bold spirit of Elizabe- 
than adventure (and plunder), 
Drake has continued instead 
across the Pacificandreturned 
to England via Africa, thus 
completing the second circum- 
navigation of the globe way 
back in 1580. In Magallanes, 
the bitter winters and constant 
Fuegian Indian attacks take 
their toll on the wretched settlers. Crops 
refuse to grow. Supply vessels are 
wrecked and fail to arrive. Famine stalks 
both colonies. Nombre de Dios disap- 
pears from history, its remains not be 
definitely identified again until 1967. 
The inhabitants of Rey Don Felipe barely 
cling to life in their windswept sub- 
antarctic world — Spain’s most remote 
and forgotten colony! In the summer of 
1587, the corsario inglés Thomas 


Cavendish (en route to completing the 
world’s third circumnavigation) dares 
the Strait and comes upon a handful of 
skeletal survivors near the grim settle- 
ment, to which he gives the enduring 
name of Port Famine (Puerto Hambre). 
During January and February a compli- 
cated series of events unfolds, but in the 
end, Cavendish — reluctant to aid his 
sworn Catholic enemies — rescues only 
Tomé Hernandez, leaving about 
eighteen other Spaniards to perish ‘‘like 
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PUNTA ARENAS: The Famous Toe, 
Plaza de Armas 


dogges’’ from cold and hunger during 
the coming winter. 

There is little to see today at Puerto 
Hambre: a sprinkling of weed-covered 
foundations, scattered rubble and a few 
unidentifiable graves. Someone who 
managed to import ametal detector in his 
luggage might unearth a few relics, but 
the colony was never rich, money was 


unknown, and the pots of hidden treasure 
traditionally associated with ‘ancient’ 
South American ruined cities are highly 
unlikely here. Rather, it is a place for 
contemplation and for a silent salute to 
the foolhardy courage of martyrs who 
gave their lives for Spain’s grand impe- 
rialist designs in the New World. Like so 
many misty, moss-blanketed, silent sites 
from Ireland to Norway to New Zealand, 
the sensitive visitor at Port Famine may 
still feel the nearness of ghosts from the 
distant past. If not, there is al- 
ways the peace of the tree-cov- 
ered rocky peninsulas surround- 
ing the caleta to enjoy, and the 
endlessly changing colours of 
the majestic Strait of Magellan 
to bewitch. 

The main road continues on 
five kilometres south ofthe junc- 
tion and arrives at Fort Bulnes, 
perched on a rocky knoll at the 
head of a long inlet. A Chilean 
flag, frequently torn to shreds 
by the Patagonian wind and 
constantly renewed, flutters 
bravely over a tiny wooden fort, 
at one time the world’s south- 
ernmost human settlement: 

It isnow 1843. Chile has rid 
itself from the yoke of imperial 
Spain. President Manual 
Bulnes, following up on the lib- 
erator Bernardo O'Higgins’ 
hope of annexing the Southern 
Cone for Chile, despatches the 
sloop Ancud, under the com- 
mand of Bristol-born officer 
John Williams (Juan 
Guillermos), to take possession 
of the Strait ofMagellan andall 
its territories. He chooses a 
protected site up the coast from Cape 
Froward within a stone's throw ofthe old 
Port Famine site, solemnly reads the 
decree of possession on 21 September, 
evicts a French warship planning to do 
the same, and on 30 October officially 
establishes a settlement ofroughly sawn 
logs; with the installation ofa garrison of 
eleven sailors, eight soldiers and two 
wives, and the addition of four cannon 
and a palisade of sharpened stakes it 
becomes a ‘fort’, duly christened Fuerte 
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Bulnes after Chile's third president. It 
soon grows into a respectable settle- 
ment, complete with church and 
chaplain’s quarters, barracks and messes 
for the officers, governor and secretary, 
stables, jail — even a post office! Na- 
tional honour is satisfied: Chile has an- 
nounced its presence on the Strait and 
claims possession by right of settlement! 
The fort makes its point (as well as irri- 
tating Argentina, which also claims the 
entire South) but the area is soon found 
to be unsuitable for agriculture and live- 
stock. Governor Santos Mardones even- 
tually transfers the settlers toa 
drier, better-watered site 60 
km north in the spring of 1848. 
On the more advantageous an- 
chorage aptly named Sandy 
Point (Punta Arenosa) by John 
Narborough in 1699, the new 
. town/penal settlement of Punta 
Arenas isofficially inaugurated 
on 18 December 1848. Fuerte 
Bulnes slowly falls into disre- 
pair. 

The fort and its outlying 
buildings were extensively re- 
constructed in 1943, the cente- 
nary of its founding, carefully 
employing the same regional 
materials used in the original - 
- lumber, mud, and thatch made 
from champas, a local matted 
grass; renovation of this Na- 
tional Monument has contin- 
ued in recent times and a mu- 
seum now tells the story of its 
five-year active lifespan with 
documents and artifacts from 
the period. In the stables are an 
Indian canoe and a cart and 
plow used by the pioneers. The 
view across the Strait to the 
wooded slopes of Dawson Is- 
land is superb: little could have 
crept down the channel unde- 
tected when visibility was fair 
and alert sentries with spyglasses pa- 
trolled the fort’s walls. In a clearing in 
the shady woods nearby is an attractive 
picnic area, a perfect place to lunch be- 
fore returning to the “big smoke’, But our 
road is not quite ended. It continues yet 
another 10 km from the ‘Geographical 
Centre’ junction to the other side of the 
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bay, where the pristine Rio San Juan 
flows into the Strait. And this is the end: 
there are no roads further south than this 
onthe South American mainland. Around 
the bend of Magellan’s Passage in front 
of us is the bold shape of Cape Froward, 
inaccessible except by helicopter, the 
continent’s final point, now crowned with 
an enormous white cross made from steel 
girders (the Cruz de los Mares), erected 
to commemorate Pope John Paul’s his- 
toric visit to Chile. One more point of 
interest at Rio San Juan before turning 
back might be a visit to the grave of 
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Cape Froward: the Cruz de los Mares at the 
southern tip of South America. 


Captain Pringles Stokes, RN, the origi- 
nal skipper of HMS Beagle. It was Stokes 
who named the Beagle Channel during 
his surveying expeditions in Magallanes 
between 1826 and 1832, not his more 
famous successor Robert FitzRoy, who 
took over command of the Beag/e upon 
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Stokes’ death in 1832. 

Howto get there? Taxis and colectivos 
can be rented for a day trip to Fuerte 
Bulnes, a reasonably economical propo- 
sition for a group of travellers. A number 
of travel agencies and bus lines in Punta 
Arenas run tours most days during the 
summer season to Bulnes or the 
pingitineras on Otway Sound and Isla 
Isabel in the Strait, but rarely go on to Rio 
San Juan and not always to Port Famine; 
Buses Fernandez charges about US$14 
per person for a well-organized four- 
hour excursion, with a minimum of two 
passengers. So perhaps Punta 
Arenas is a good place to 
splurge on a rented car: there 
are many places to visit, the 
roads are fair, traffic is aston- 
ishingly well-behaved (even 
having been known to give 
way to pedestrians!), and a 
number of agencies in town 
offer reliable services. With 
your own wheels you can be- 
gin to experience the hidden 
delights and unexpected trea- 
sures waiting quietly to be dis- 
covered in the Land of 
Magellan. 

@The legend says that he who 
kisses the big toe of the Ona 
Indian on the statue will return 
to Punta Arenas. Some travel- 
lers -- grumps one and all - 
don’t want to return and refuse 
to participate in this ritual. But 
many others do, and the shim- 
mering bare bronze of the toe 
testifies to the stream of ‘pil- 
grims’ who have assured their 
return over the years. Well, it 
worked for me! Needless to 
say, the obligatory photogra- 
pher is available in the Plaza 
de Armas to record your bi- 
zarre and probably unhygienic 
gesture. 

©For those unable to get out to Fuerte 
Bulnes (e.g., due to lack of transport in 
winter), the Parque Maria Behety is be- 
side the costanera on the southern out- 
skirts of Punta Arenas; as well as a 
campsite and picnic facilities, and park 
features a detailed scale model of the fort 
within its grounds. oO 
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Plates of Pacaya 


CARIBBEAN PLATE OVERRIDING COCOS PLATE 


CARIBBEAN SEA 


orthe entrepreneurs Pablo and 

his brother Jesus, the Pacaya 

volcano just outside Guate- 

mala City and the steady flow 

of youthful travelers who fre- 

quent the Mistral bar-restau- 

rant in Antigua some 40 km. away are a 

combination waiting to be exploited. For 

$12 Pablo and Jests will take you to 

Pacaya and guide you the four or five 

kilometers up to the rim ofits fiery crater 

— a site after sundown to command the 

attention of even the most jaded third- 

world vagabond. The disparity between 

currencies helps too: even students can 

afford the equivalent of $12. For the 

brothers two or three takers a day means 
a living; a dozen, a banquet. 

At two o’clock on a sunny day in 


October, Pablo ambles over tothe Mistral 
to find a bonanza — eighteen customers 
milling outside, waiting for the ride to 
Pacaya -- pairs, trios, loners, a babble of 
languages. Three German women in run- 
ning shoes, their jackets tied around their 
waists, are equipped with only a gallon of 
store-bought water. A Canadianin Asolo 
boots and a well-appointed day pack 
adjusts his headlamp. Eyes widening 
involuntarily, Pablo quickly counts, com- 
putes, and smiles. Perfect! Minutes later, 
Jesus and a driver pull up in a *74 Ford 
van. Somehow everyone squeezes in. As 
senior patron by at least two wars, I rate 
shotgun position, sharing the bucket seat 
with Pablo. Jesus spreads himself half 
into the driver’s bucket, jamming ‘him 
against the door. 
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Volcanos evoke an exotic aura of dan- 
ger, born of their serene beauty, power 
and latent terror, ranking indisputably 
high on the traveller’s list of wonders to 
see. Although Volcan de Pacaya barely 
rates a mention in the pantheon of mon- 
sters -- Vesuvius, Krakatoa, St. Helens, 
Pinatubo -- still, to the city dwellers 
below, the silently smoking cone afloat 
in clouds must appear as an ethereal 
vision of apocalypse, like an ominous 
diorama wrapped around their quotidian 
lives. Even a travel-club tourist (ball cap, 
sunglasses and Hawaiian shirt over 
paunch mounted on naked pink bird- 
legs) can express awe, if inaccurately. 
“*Must’ve really been something to see 
when they were all poppin’ a million 
years ago, huh?,’’ remarked this acquain- 
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tance after he had chided me for going 
up. In the first place, I thought, it was 
really something to see today. And any- 
how, it’s not likely a prehistoric viewing 
would have been any more spectacular 
than mine. Any geologist will tell you 
that Central America is tectonically as 
active nowadays as it ever has been, 
probably as active as anywhere on earth 
for several million years. But without a 
rockhound’s perspective, the lay percep- 
tion is hard to correct. 

In any case, you don’t have to be a 
scientist to size up the odds. If Pacaya has 
killed anyone, it hasn’t done so lately. 
But you can never forget that it’s a time- 
bomb of sorts, which only adds a degree 
of titillation to the hike. On an anthropo- 
morphic level, the mountain seems to 
suffer from mild but chronic indigestion, 
and like a mildly stressed Tums-sucking 
bureaucrat, relieves its symptoms with 
regular but discrete releases of gas. How- 
ever, in 1986 it madea bit more ofa mess, 
dirtying its orifice and upper slopes. 
Horses and cattle fell victim, but no 
people were present. Today, afew charred 
tree trunks protrude from the cinders. 

These days, hikers on Pacaya may 
legitimately focus a greater concern on 
the prospect of losing watches or even a 
wallet in the bargain. Recent robberies, 
even murder along the trail should make 
one cautious; it’s safer to go with guides 
than alone. The Miami Herald publishes 
lists of third-world danger spots identi- 
fied by the U.S. State Department. Under 
GUATEMALA is the recommendation 
to Americans that they avoid Pacaya 
altogether. 

On the trail, Pablo and Jesus carry 
machetes, mindful of the need to protect 
their patrons, or at least to project a 
responsible image. ‘‘Es seguro,’’ they 
reassure us. Certainly they appear more 
secure. Unlike the unprepossessing boys 
they appeared in their van, they have 
attained a somewhat chilling stature as 
they flourish their two-foot blades on the 
trail. 

It is dusk. The trail is deeply worn in 
the soft forest soil, The lights of Guate- 
mala City twinkle on the plain below, 
and across from us silhouetted in the 
western sky looms Volcan de Agua, un- 
like Pacaya, a near perfect cone and some 


1,200m higher. Maps of Guatemala typi- 
cally identify six or seven volcanos within 
the Sierra Madre del Sur, the southern 
highlands paralleling the Pacific Coast. 
In fact the entire range is volcanic, only 
one manifestation of the ongoing under- 
sea collision of two giant slabs of the 
earth’s crust 150 km. off the Pacific 
shore. At a rate of about 9 cm. per year, 
the slab known as the Cocos plate rams 
its way into the Caribbean plate which 
contains most of Central America on its 
leading edge. An unequal contest. The 
Caribbean plate, together with the added 
mass of the continent, forces the thinner 
Cocos plate down and under plunging 
into the more pliable mantle below. This 
subduction process creates the Middle 
American Trench where the plates meet 
in the Pacific. The plates grind against 
each other along a more or less planar 
surface angling under the Caribbean plate. 
All along the plane earthquakes rumble 
as rocks bend and snap in response to the 
colossal stop-motion smash. The lower 
part of the grinding surface, directly be- 
low thehighlands, is heated by the earth’s 
interior as well as by friction, creating 
great globs of molten rock that inch 
upward, melting their way up to Pacaya 
and a score of its neighbors. 


...the mountain seems to 
suffer from mild but chronic 
indigestion 


All told, the earth’s surface comprises 
some twenty plates, each affecting the 
others to a greater or lesser degree. There 
is general agreement that plate motions, 
or plate tectonics, are governed by a giant 
convection system carrying off heat from 
the earth’s solid core. In no sense can 
these plates, the earth’s crust, be thought 
ofasencasing the earth, giving it strength 
and rigidity. Rather, we find the crust is 
aptly named, being merely a fragmented, 
frozen scum covering the real earth, the 
earth we sometimes get a terrifying 
glimpse of at its seams and sutures where 
the volcanoes live. Considering the re- 


lentless jostling of these thin sheets, in 
some places only 5 km. thick, the wonder 
is that we are not condemned to an eter- 
nal shake-and-bake inferno. Yet I can 
balance an unsharpened pencil on my 
deskin Antigua. Most days it will stand 
until the cat knocks it down. 

Until the 1960s the plate scenario 
seemed as implausible to geologists as it 
might to the average pencil-balancing 
yahoo. A German, Alfred Wegener, first 
postulated the notion of floating conti- 
nents about 75 years ago -- and lived to 
regret it. Quite apart from his radical, 
though elegant idea, Wegener discov- 
ered that, as a meteorologist, he was 
starting with a deep deficit in profes- 
sional credibility. Any geologist, how- 
ever respected, postulating that the con- 
tinents were somehow calved from a 
single protocontinent and now drifted 
about the globe like icebergs might ex- 
pectan uphill fight. But fora mere weath- 
erman to speculate on matters of funda- 
mental geologic import was beyond the 
pale. While Wegener was intellectually 
omnivorous, restless and bright, he was 
also naive and perhaps teutonically thin- 
skinned as well. Other geologists had 
toyed with the ideas he presented, but had 
stopped short of any aggressive public 
assertions. He soon found himself lam- 
pooned by the stellar lights of geology. 
**Commotion in the ocean!,’’ snorted a 
sarcastic critic. It also didn’t help that 
Wegener was demonstrably wrong about 
important assumptions. Late photographs 
show a tired Alfred Wegener, a man with 
a bitter taste in his mouth. He died on a 
weather observation expedition in 
Greenland in 1930, long before hard 
evidence began piling up in his favor. 
Now, meteorology forgotten, he is hailed 
as a Visionary, the father of plate tecton- 
ics. 

Time in vast quantities is the key to 
geo-think, a key that even geologists can 
overlook. Did manage to overlook in 
their hasty rejection of Wegener’s idea. 
The notion of floating continents only 
graduates from the preposterous to the 
plausible once you allow the time for it. 
Because it happens so slowly by our 
reckoning, little appears tochange. Mean- 
time we balance our pencils and con- 
gratulate ourselves on having chosen 
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such a stable planet. But under the influ- 
ence of time rocks actually yield plasti- 
cally, non-violently, producing no more 
than background noise on a seismom- 
eter. Thus the definition of floating is 
extended to accommodate crustal move- 
ment. Only occasionally is there a truly 
rude shock, an event almost always con- 
fined to those well-marked seams and 


Explosive activity on Pacaya, one of the lesser 
volcanoes of Guatemala, 


sutures in the crust where the strains of 
opposing motion must be expressed. 

After an hour’s walk we’ re approach- 
ing the base of Pacaya’s irregular cone 
along a ridge of cinders. In the failing 
light we see a drop-off where lava has 
scoured out a ravine. Wind and fog come 
up, reducing visibility and adding a chill 
to perspiring bodies. With Guatemala 
City and neighboring mountains swept 
away in cloud, they cease to exist. Our 
world is here. 

The beam of Pablo’s light is swal- 
lowed in fog. From upslope comes a 
muffled crump of artillery, and overhead 
the fog glows red. Instinctively we stop, 
falling silent. Suddenly everything is 
changed. Desperately searching for a 
context, all I can think of is war, movie 
war with John Wayne screaming ‘“Take 
that hill!’’ But all Pablo says is: ‘“Es OK. 
Vamos,”’ and starts up the cinder cone. 
Crump...red glow; crump ...red glow. 
Blindly, we stumble up a steepening scree 
slope of cinders, feet sliding back almost 
as far as they advance, tripping over old 
lava bombs and clinkers, the ground jet 
black and invisible. The soles of my feet 
are noticeably warm and acrid whiffs of 
brimstone close my throat involuntarily. 


Damn! NowI’ve gotit: I’m Dante, Pablo 
is Virgil, and I’m fated to witness things 
I'd rather not. Virgil beckons, his image 
severe against the hellish red backdrop, 
and silently moves on. Crump...red glow. 
Stumble, slice hand on sharp cinders. 
Geez! Look out -- here comes something! 
A glowing, softball-sized cinder clears 
the rim and drops towards us trailing 
white smoke. On we surge, listening to 
the gasps of wheezing climbers occa- 
sionally silhouetted against a red flash of 
fog. The ground is hotter, the wind stron- 
ger, the fog thicker. Now the explosions 
shake the ground. The smell of sulphur is 
everywhere. All my senses are taken up 
with volcanic phenomena. But isn’t this 
what I came for? Oh hell, it don’t matter, 
I’mold. Pliny the Elder was my age in 79 
AD when he died in the eruption of 
Vesuvius which buried Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Honorable company. Keep 
walking, idiot. After an interminable 
half-hour, I stumble against Pablo. He is 
standing before a jagged outcropping -- 
the rim of the crater, 

There are 22 black dots on the geo- 
logic map of Guatemala in the arc of 
highlands paralleling the Pacific coast. 
Tracing the highlands on through El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and into 
Costa Rica I count another 92 tightly 
grouped dots, each marking an ‘‘active 
or recently active’’ volcano, in all ac- 
counting for maybe a tenth of the earth’s 
active volcanoes -- the Middle America 
Volcanic Province. The geologists’ count 
exceeds the numbers on most “‘official’’ 
maps. But geologists have longer memo- 
ries than politicians and cartographers. 
In 1902, for example, Mt. Pelée on the 
island of Martinique (in the Lesser 
Antilles at the eastern edge of the Carib- 
bean plate) was considered harmless if 
not extinct, its crater a popular picnic 
spot. Even after its initial stirrings had 
turned into alarming symptoms, the 
French governor (reportedly concerned 
about possible disruptions to a critical 
election) assured the populace there was 
nothing to worry about. Days later Pelée 
exploded in a cataclysm killing 30,000 
people -- including the governor and his 
wife who had arrived for a visit of reas- 
surance. A picture emerges from survi- 
vors who watched aboard ships anchored 


in the bay: On the fatal morning, the fatal 
minute, Pelée exploded with four deafen- 
ing blasts, hurling up a towering black 
cloud laced with lightning. The fifth 
blast shot out of the side of the mountain 
and a dense, superheated cloud of ash 
swept through the city of St. Pierre at 
hurricane velocity and at ground level, « 
instantly flattening the city and inciner- 
ating its remains. Many sailors met the 
same fate when the fire-storm reached 
their ships. Most of the bodies later re- 
covered showed no signs of struggle. 

‘ Volcano taxonomy broadly distin- 
guishes five kinds of eruptions, each 
named for its prototype. Peléan, the most 
violent, then Plinean (for Pliny, done in 
by Vesuvius), Strombolian, Hawaiian and 
Icelandic. Currently, Central America 
seems to favor Strombolians and Plinans, 
exhibiting a moderate to strong potential 
for violence. Icelandic and Hawaiian types 
extrude sheets of runny lava with mini- 
mal noise and surprise. Apparently, only 


The perfect cone of Izalco, El Salvador. 
This volcano has erupted more than 
50 times since its first appearance in 1770. 


the collision of tectonic plates produces 
Peléan, Plinian and Strombolian erup- 
tions. Icelandic lava rises in sheets be- 
tween separating rather than colliding 
plates. Best guess about Hawaiian volca- 
noes: a deep, stationary hot spot capri- 
ciously injecting a column of thin, runny 
magma into a plate passing overhead. 
Plate collisions, on the other hand, tend 
to produce a thick, viscous magma, 
magma with a retentive personality. Not 
able to release its trapped gases at depth, 
this kind of magma is condemned to 
violent expulsion as pressures lessen near 
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the surface. The same principle applies 
when you open a bottle of soda and the 
CO, bubbles out. Oddly enough, the 
most prevalent gas locked in molten rock 
is water -- the fuel of volcanic explo- 
sions, In its sudden conversion to steam, 
water expands on the order of 1,000 
times, blasting molten rock into fine ash 
and pumice. In fact, scientists generally 
agree that vulcanism is the source of 
most or all of the water now on the 
surface of the planet. 

How’s that? Do you mean continued 
vulcanism one day will drown us all? 
Even my cabin in the hills? The scientific 
answer: Maybe. If Pacaya exhibits 
Strombolian activity today, it could step 
up to Plinian or higher tomorrow. Lake 
Atitlan occupies a huge caldera only a 
few kilometers away, the remains of a 
Peléan-scale paroxysm during which the 
volcano’sunderlying reservoir of magma 
exploded into fine particles of ash and 
pumice, taking most of the mountain 
with it. The remains collapsed into the 
suddenly empty chamber below. Locals 
aver that Lake Atitlan reaches depths of 
350m., a statistic in its favor as pollution 
from uncontrolled development threat- 
ens. Thick pumice deposits throughout 
Central America confirm a long-stand- 
ing proclivity for Plinean and Peléan 
eruptions. 

Standing at Pacaya’s rim, bathed in 
darkness, fog and chilling sweat, I peer 
over and see ...nothing. The explosions 
and flashes still seem a little, well ...dis- 
tant. It’s painful, but journalistic integ- 
rity compels me to admit that, at this 
writing, I have no idea whether we stood 
at the top or just a top. Later I read that 
Pacaya has more than one crater. Pablo, 
sensing anticlimax, begins to fuss. With 
exclamations of ‘‘Peligroso!’’ and 
““Vamos!”’ he hustles us off the peak. We 
need little encouragement. Whatever the 
actual risk, the last hour has been spooky 
enough for everyone. 

When we reach the forest, and begin 
stumbling over living tree roots rather 
than dead cinders, the German contin- 
gent breaks out in song. Dropping below 
the wind and fog, warmth returns. By the 
time we reach the van the sky is filled 
with stars. I’m shotgun again. Talk turns 
to matters of travel, student style. Where 


is it cheapest? Girls in Ecuador are great. 
Why go back to Iowa State before next 
fall? 

Bumping down the twisting mountain 
road, the van stops, the driver points 
ahead above the trees: inching down 
Pacaya’s cone rolls an iridescent tongue 
of red lava. Crump again. This time 
bright gobs of spattering lava rise from 
the crater and fall back. We get out and 
watcha few minutes in silence. ‘‘Vamos,”’ 
says Pablo. 


from Cosmographia universa by Sebastian 
Munster (Basle, 1541). 


The new priests of plate tectonics hold 
center stage with their powerful para- 
digm, the earth itself a textbook illustra- 
tion. Nevertheless the old-time geologist 
who has spent a lifetime piecing together 
the structure and stratigraphy of a few 
square miles in Nebraska may be dis- 
tinctly underwhelmed. Oh, he may be 
ecstatic about this breakthrough in the 
big picture. It’s just that the grunt work 
he’s been doing all along still has to be 
done. 

Look at a geologic map covering land 
you’re familiar with. Unless you’ve paid 
certain heavy dues, it’s incomprehen- 
sible, acanvas executed by acrazed paint- 
by-numbers abstract expressionist, over- 
lain with arbitrary lines and symbols. 
Terrain that we are conditioned to think 
of in terms of grass, roads, and water is, 
in reality an incredible mess. It’s disturb- 
ing, this revelation of God’s contempt for 
order. Secondly, the map bespeaks a gen- 
esis of blood, sweat, blisters, pride, feuds, 
wishful thinking, fantasies, dry holes, 


triumphs and despair for generations of 
ground-pounding geologists, each in his 
own way in the thrall of the ground 
beneath him. While plate tectonics beau- 
tifully reveals the gross mechanics and 
the engines driving our planet, it remains 
at the margin of the work required to 
understand exactly what’s under a piece 
of land and how it got there. 

Earthscientists ofall stripes are dogged 
by pressures to go beyond merely ex- 
plaining what they see and actually ac- 
complish something worthwhile. Nine- 
teenth Century pick-and-shovel gold 
miners had little use for geologists: they 
could always explain a gold deposit, but 
they couldn’t find one. Likewise, plate 
tectonics explains volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, but it’s not very good at predict- 
ing them. In April, 1991, scientists de- 
tected signs that indicated a catastrophic 
eruption of Colima, a Mexican volcano, 
was ‘‘imminent.’’ But imminence to a 
geologist can bracket a century. 

So what do you tell the population of 
several thousands living on its flanks? 
Authorities, armed witha “‘hazard”’ map, 
might deem it wise to station buses in the 
vicinity. But citizens of Mammoth Lakes, 
California still resent their treatment at 
the hands of the U.S. Geological Survey 
and news media in 1982. The Survey had 
detected potential danger signsbeneatha 
caldera until then thought to be extinct. 
While they dithered about a news release, 
word leaked to the newspapers. Many 
blame the news media and the Survey for 
the steady decline in local tourism and 
real estate values that followed. 

Whenearth science gurus at last break 
into the grand machinery of global me- 
chanics, and divine the byzantine system 
of clocks, codes, springs and ratchets 
underneath, accurate formulas for disas- 
ter prediction should begin to follow. 
Though it may impinge on the romance 
of terra incognita, millions of souls may 
be spared the arbitrary terrors ofa violent 
earth. Next, no doubt, the social agenda 
will call for tinkering with the controls to 
prevent or at least blunt the earth’s more 
violent outbursts. Already, scientists talk 
of lubricating fault planes to encourage 
controlled slippage, avoiding the sudden 
releases of pent up stresses known as 
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earthquakes. From there it’s only a short 
step to harnessing the volcano power for 
energy. Another genie out of the bottle - 
- as if nuclear waste, genetic engineer- 
ing, global warming and supply side 
economics weren’t sufficiently harrow- 
ing issues. It’s a brave new world one 
hopes will produce at least as much ex- 
hilaration as anxiety. 

For now, at least, a volcano is still a 
volcano, something the pragmatic Gua- 
temalans seem neither to dread nor even 
to heed overmuch. Calamities of nature 
and man have always been a part of 
MesoAmerica. Perhaps the Conquest 
merely overlaid a Spanish melancholy 
on lands and peoples already basically 
fatalistic. Seismically cracked colonial 
buildings are everywhere, many still in 
use. Climbing out of the van at the trail 
head on Pacaya I remember seeing steam 
rising from gashes in the ground. There, 
undaunted, several families thrive -- kids 
play noisily and parents chat compla- 
cently in the soft light of dusk. Volcanic 
soil is fertile, the rains dependable, and 
hikers pay to park. From time to time the 
quaking earth takes its toll, but usually 
somewhere else, experienced only as tele- 
vision news. Is it, after all, so different for 
most of us? 

Acknowledgment: 
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writer with a little knowledge from be- 
coming dangerous. 
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he flight from Bogota to Cartagena 

took off without a hitch, but land- 

ing is another story. ‘“We apolo- 

gize,”’ the pilot intercoms, ‘‘but 

there will be a delay. There’s an aircraft 

burning on the runway, so we’ll have to 

circle while the firemen work on it. We 
have enough fuel for 45 minutes.’” 

In Cartagena, on Colombia’s wild 

Afro-Caribbean coast, the visitor soon 

learns that getting off the ground is the 


= 
if 


by tom clynes 


Cartagena looks like New Orleans' sluttier twin 
sister. But instead of jazz, blues and zydeco, the 
city thumps to the tropical rhythms of cumbia, 
vallenato and mapalé. 


easy part, but coming down is almost 
always trickier -- an afterthought in this 
fabulously off-balance world of smug- 
glers, beaches and all-night dance par- 
ties. 

We land -- with 10 minutes of fuel to 
spare -- as the city is gearing up for its 


latest excuse to cut loose: the 12th An- 
nual Cartagena Pan-Caribbean Music 
Festival. This five-day marathon of salsa, 
soca, rara, reggae and junkanoo cranks 
Cartagena’s normally high level of hu- 
man folly up to its most extravagant 
amperage. 

For world music buffs, the event is a 
chance to hear bands from Colombia, 
Cuba, Panama, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Jamaica and Africa. For locals, the 
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festival isa chance to embrace an identity 
that goes beyond ‘‘Colombian’’ and be- 
yond ‘‘Caribbean,”’ back to the happy 
secrets of the primary source of the 
Caribbean’s music and people: Africa. 
Nearly 500 years of ransackings -- 
first by the Spanish, then by pirates, then 
slave traders and finally drug traffickers 
-- seem to have left Cartageneros witha 
prodigious impulse to have some fun 
today, because tomorrow...well, you just 
never know about tomorrow. In the 
foundry-grade heat the music is every- 
where, blasting out of houses, bars, res- 


taurants andthe bright, open-sided buses. 
There’s hardly enough power to refriger- 
ate a beer, but everyone seems to have a 
sound system; most of the speakers sound 
like they’ve been blown since 1977. 

At first glance, Cartagena could be 
New Orleans’ sluttier twin sister. Like 
New Orleans, she’s a beauty with flow- 
ered 16th-century balconies and narrow 
streets. The seafood’s great, and the city’s 
traditions of hospitality and music are 
legendary. But instead of jazz, blues and 
zydeco, Cartagena thumps to the tropical 
rhythms ofcumbia, vallenatoand mapalé. 


And here, misbehavin’ comes in larger 
sizes: Soldiers guard against guerilla at- 
tacks. The Hilton has been bombed. Drugs 
are almost free. 

Inthe evening before the showa breeze 
rolls off the Caribbean and cools the thick 
fortress walls of the old city. Travelers 
gather at the old wharf to drink away any 
uneasiness with shakes of rum mixed 
with banana, mora and guanabana. Lo- 
cals chat and laugh outside their houses, 
and vallenato (accordion and percus- 
sion) bands roam the beaches and streets. 

Wehead uptown to the bullring, where 
the music is scheduled to get underway at 
8:00 p.m. But double-frisking and tech- 
nical foibles keep thousands outside until 
past 11. No problem; this bunch can 
entertain itself. There are portable bars, 
portable bands, and portable soldiers on 
horseback. When part of the crowd gets 
rowdy a young private tries to ‘‘calm 
things down’’ by pulling his gun and 
firing into the air. He sets off a minor 
stampede. 

Backstage the musicians are laughing 
it up in Creole, English, French and six 
or seven shades of Spanish. Language 
gaps are bridged by a babel of rum toasts 
punctuated by explosions of drumming 
and dancing, and more and more rum. 

There’s a sense of impending Big 
Fun, and by the time Loketo, from Zaire, 
hits the stage, everyone’s ready to initiate 
the boil-over that won’t calm down for 
four days. Loketo’s three singers charge 
out front and the audience goes immedi- 
ately apeshit to the soukous polyrhythms, 
leaping up and down in a riotous mosh 
that jostles the soldiers protecting the 
Stage. 

Loketo’s front men imitate a ‘‘Lucky 
Pierre’’ sex act, then invite some local 
dancers onto the stage for a hetero ver- 
sion. In the bottom of the bullring, salsa 
and merengue steps are overcome by 
freeform delirium. The festival’s theme 
is played and 10,000 jump and howl 
along: ‘‘Sf, si Colombia; st, st Caribe!"’ 
Congo lines snake through and some of 
thesoldiersjoinin, rifles slapping against 
thighs. A volley of fireworks shoots off 
overhead; some malfunction and scream 


The five-day marathon cranks Cartaena's 
normally high level of human folly up to its most 
extravagant amperage. 
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earthward, detonating into the squirm- 
ing crowd. I’m dancing and sharing rum 
with a teenager from Bucaramanga. 
“‘Qué locura!’’ she yells. 

““My head’s on fire!’’ I yell. 

The sound quality is phenomenal for 
an open-air concert. But between bands - 
- sometimes even between songs -- local 
DJs jump on stage and blather away ina 
Spanish version of Top-40 banality: 
“*Peeeeeerfecta! Numero unooooooo!”’ 

Local cumbia/salsa hero Joe Arroyo 
comes on with a crackling band that 
includes about 17 guys on percussion, 
and you can hear all of them perfectly. 
Jamaican reggae star Sister Carol de- 
clares herself ‘‘Mother Culture -- the 
Black Cinderella’ but her toasting is lost 
tothe 98 percent ofthe crowd that doesn’t 
speak English. 

At 4:30 a.m. the concert breaks up, 
and I find myself walking past Picolqndia, 
looking for a way back to my hammock. 
Tomorrow there’s a symposium on the 
various Caribbean religious movements, 
including Voodoo, Santeria, Lucumi and 
Candomblé. For the brain-dead there’s 
the beach, where dozens of urchins stand 
ready to fetch you “‘anything you want, 
gringo: Beer? Fruit salad? Cocaina? A 


girl maybe?” 


A serenade for the playa dawn 


All week long, Cartagena is in fiesta 
mode. There are more wildly erratic fire- 
works at the colonial fortress, and goofy 
mock battles between pirates and con- 
quistadors. Most of the “‘conquistadors’’ 
are black, the descendants of slaves who 
were brought over by real conquistadors. 

Colombia’s most wanted narco-ter- 
rorist, Pablo Escobar, sends a gift -- a car 
bomb -- but it’s intercepted on the road 
from Medellin. ‘‘I wonder ifanyone would 
have even noticed the explosion,’’ a cabby 
jokes, ‘‘This placeisincompleterumba}’’ 

Another faxista notes the gringo ac- 


In Cartagena, misbehavin' comes in larger sizes. 


cent on my Spanish and asks where I’m 
from. ‘‘Oh yes, the United States. I spent 
five hours in Tampa once. Then five 
years in the federal penitentiary in Ten- 
nessee.’’ He laughs hoarsely. ‘‘Forty ki- 
los in a Cessna. We took off from right 
over there, but the pilot got lost. We 
didn’t really want to go to Tampa.”’ 
One night I stumble onto a bus with 
Rara Machine, the Haitian band that has 
just capped their show with an elaborate 
fire-dance spectacle. It’s 5:00 a.m., and 
they’re chanting and yelling and beating 
on the bus ceiling with sticks. Voodoo 
ecstasy? Drugs? General derangement? 
When we arrive at the performers’ hotel 
they jump off the bus and go on a sponta- 


More five-day marathon amperage. 


neous window-smashing spree. 

At the hotel pool the women in Spice 
& Company, asoca band from Barbados, 
are jeering at Los Fantasmos del Caribe, 
a teeny-bopper merengue quintet from 
Venezuela. The boys look pretty dumb in 
their G-string swimsuits, and the word is 
out that their performance was ‘‘live”’ 
only in the vocal sense: none of them can 
really play an instrument. 

I end up at the beach, where groovy 
vallenato bands are serenading the dawn. 
“*Sit down, gringo, and have adrink with 
us.’” We passaround the firewater known 
as aguardiente, By mid-morning I wind 
up on a boat with some Bogotanos, some 
Germans and some fellow North Ameri- 
cans. Oops, forgot to sleep again. 

The destination is a string of islands 
called the Islas del Rosario, and it’sa fine 
trip. We stop and swim at pristine 
beaches. We have a great fish dinner at 
an old fortress. We pass the Colombian 
president’s island home. Less than a 
mile away, we pass Pablo Escobar’s is- 
land home. ‘‘Did you hear about the 
bomb Pablo tried to send to Cartagena?”’ 
the motorman asks. 

I sleep for two hours and head back 
into the South American night. On this 
final evening of the festival a free show 
“*for the people’’ is scheduled on the 
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beach. The cab ride is a 15-minute secu- 
rity lecture: ‘‘I guarantee the place will 
be full of criminals, and they’Il be damn 
good. They'll slash your camera strap. 
They’li pick your pockets. They’ll steal 
your underwear without even taking off 
your pants!”’ 

The warnings are moot; it turns out 
that the mayor has pulled the plug on the 
show, noting that there’s no way to keep 
out the riffraff at a free, open-air event. 
“‘And you know what happened last 
year...’ he is quoted in the local newspa- 
per, “‘...too many shootings.”’ 

So I eat some fish-and-coconut stew 
and fly back to Bogota’s chilly smog to 
initiate a cozy detox. But the Colombian 
president has declared a ‘‘state of inter- 
nal commotion.’’ The phone company’s 
been bombed and the electricity is down. 
Dinner with Julio has been canceled, my 
friend tells me, because his brother’s 
been kidnapped by ELN 
guerrillas...’ And did you hear about the 
bomb Pablo Escobar tried to send to 
Cartagena?”’ 

Nice try, Pablito. But if you’re still on 
the loose, maybe we’ll bump into you in 
Cartagena next year. I’ll be back, cierto. 

Clear the runway. 


And if you can’t swing the $6 admis- 
sion there’s always... 


PICOLANDIA 

Outside the bullring that houses the 
Festival de Musica del Caribe, just past 
the slabs of florescent sausages ready for 
grilling, is Picolandia. This group of 
semi-permanent tropical beer gardens is 
not really much more than a bunch of 
vacant lots with DJs and bars. But for 
people who want to get in on the fun and 
can’t afford the six-dollar admission to 
the festival, Picolandia is the best place to 
get whipped intoa joyous dancing frenzy. 

The picoteros (disc jockeys) power 
monster sound systems with huge gas 
generators. Everything’s mono, the 
meters are always red, and the object isto 
overwhelm the neighboring DJ. Deafen- 
ing loudness, distortion and the roar of 
competing sound systems describe a 
Russolo/Cage/Branca continuum. 

Various ‘‘looks’’ of the picos (sound 


systems) include blond woodgrain 
formica with chrome skirts, bake-a-lite 
Chevron hardbody alternating very-red 
with ocher-yellow, and lovebuggy fan- 
tasy with mosaic mirror chips rimmed by 
pink fake fur. 

The most popular style of music on the 
turntables is ‘‘Soweto.’’ The term was 
originally used to characterize the music 
of South Africa, but these days refers to 
just about all African music. Tiny snip- 
pets of repetitive circular guitar patterns 
or heavy-footed mbaganga beats are boot- 
legged from various African dance 
records and strung together by the 
picoteros. A set can go for hours without 
a vocal, without a melody. 

Patrons dance what I call 
“‘picorumba’’ -- a tight little two-step 
that dares light to seep between couples 
in full bodypress running from forehead 
toknees. Appearances suggest the goal is 
to end up behind the person you’re danc- 
ing with. 

Hundred-degree temperatures, even 
hotter music, rum, drugs, old rivalries 
and restless relationships all contribute 
to the prospects for trouble. For their own 
safety, police, fire brigades and ambu- 
lances refuse to enter this dance no- 
man’s-land. When a knife fight erupts 
everyone moves quickly away from the 
commotion in an ever-widening circle. 
Shots cause a field of dancers to instantly 
hit the dirt. The wounded are taken out to 
the police. 

by Bob George 
(Bob is director of the Archive of Con- 
temporary Music in New York City.) 


If you’re going... 


The Cartagena Pan-Caribbean Music 
Festival is a great “‘spring break’’ for 
adventurous music lovers. It’s held every 
year around St. Joseph’s Day (mid- 
March), which Colombians celebrate as 
a three-day weekend. 

For information on bands and dates, 
contact festival organizer Paco de Oniz 
in New York, at (212) 243-1494. For 
information on transportation (from the 
U.S.) and lodging, contact Goran 
Andersen at (212) 529-5881. oOo 
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A Provincial 
Wari Capital 


Pikillacta 


in the Cuzco Valley ™ 


PACHACAMACY 


Described by Archaeologist Gordon McEwan 


to Teddy Dewalt 


alf of me didn’t want to 


come back,”’ says archae- 
ologist Gordon F. McEwan 
one afternoon in Denver, 
standing in front of a slide 
screen dominated by a daz- 
zling array of Andean 
peaks and valleys. ‘“‘It’s 
the most beautiful place in 


. 
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Illus. #1 


Aerial photograph of the site of Pikillacta in the 
Cuzco Valley of south central Peru. Illus. #2 


the world.”’ (Illustration #1: map of Peru 
with Wari sites indicated). 

McEwan is reminiscing about his re- 
cent trip to the Cuzco Valley to check on 
progress of the Pikillacta excavation, a 
Peruvian archaeological site pre-dating 
the Incas by some six centuries. (Illustra- 
tion #2). Investigations at Pikillacta (pro- 
nounced ‘‘Peek-ee-YAHC-tah’’) by 
McEwan and others over the last eight 
years have changed our thinking about a 
little-known highland Peruvian empire 
that flourished from about A.D. 540 to 
800-850. Early in Peruvian Pre- 
Columbian studies, Wari art -- thatis, the 
ceramics -- was often confused with 
Tiahuanaco finds in Bolivia, a culture 
that dominated the altiplano for several 
centuries from about the same time pe- 
riod. 

The Wari empire, sometimes spelled 
‘“Huari,”’ has only come to the attention 
of the general public in the last fifteen 
years or so; it was not mentioned in some 
of the important early field reports from 
Chan-Chan, the Chimu capital, when 
the first studies of the Moche were pub- 
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lished. Only recently is Wari’s remark- 
able architecture becoming known. 

Dr. Gordon McEwan’s archaeologi- 
cal investigations and publications have 
contributed greatly to Wari’s recogni- 
tion. He smiles with enthusiasm when he 
talks about the empire and all that re- 
mains to be discovered and learned. Alas, 
McEwan’s situation is similar to that of 
other twentieth-century archaeologists - 
-heis also a museum administrator. This 
means he must divide his time between 
the beautiful Cuzco Valley and Pikillacta 
and his office on the 19th floor of the 
Denver Post Building. McEwan shrugs 
off the conflict. He’d rather talk about 
Wari. 

“*We’ve learned a good bit about the 
Wari imperial state from the study of the 
architecture at Pikillacta,’’ he says, warm- 
ing to his topic. ‘“Light has been cast on 
some of the ways the society functioned 
and even on how it must have looked to 
outsiders. Based on the evidence we now 
have, we can reasonably conclude that 
the Chimu empire copied features of 
Wari architecture in their own architec- 
ture -- for example, in the Chimu capital 
city, Chan-Chan. You don’t copy what 
you don’t admire. The Wari must have 
exhibited superior architectural skills and 
perhaps other superior skills as well. We 
hear alot about the Chimu culture but we 


Walls in sector 2 of the archaeological 
site of Pikillacta. 


SECTOR 3 


don’t hear much about Wari. That will 
now change, I think.’’ 

What McEwan calls Wari imperial 
architectural style seems to have sprung 
up suddenly in the Middle Horizon pe- 
riod (A.D. 540-900), At least for now, we 
know of no antecedents. This style then 
spread as the empire expanded, eventu- 
ally dominating the regional centers built 
to house Wari administrators, centers 
established to maintain control over out- 
lying territories. Remains of the ancient 
capital city of the Wari empire at 
Ayacucho retain traces of internal enclo 


sures of the same general type as those 
found at Pikillacta. But the architecture 
of the capital city does not embody all of 
the features that we associate with the 
developed imperial style. 

McEwan believes that Wari architec- 
ture was developed and perfected in the 
capital and only then exported to the 
provincial centers with no -- or few -- 
local adaptations permitted. The style is 
formal, with a predetermined regularity 
that bespeaks order and a highly strati- 
fied urban society -- a society with dis- 
tinct, even rigid, ideas of class and func- 
tion. In Pikillacta, this style is seen as a 
severely rectangular ground plan divided 
into three sections, augmented by an 
annex attached to one side perpendicular 
to the three sections (see Illustration #3: 
drawing of main enclosures divided into 
sectors). Internally, each of the sections 
is further subdivided by a combination of 
five standard types of smaller units. Of- 
ten, one section is left almost completely 
empty (see Illustration #4, Ground Plan 
of the Wari site of Pikillacta, sector 3). 

Pikillacta, the largest of all the known 
provincial Wari sites is located slightly 
east of north, at the southern end of the 
Cuzco Valley. Measuring 630 x 745 
meters, it is constructed of split stone and 
mud. Many walls still stand up to 10 


One of the narrow streets inside the ruins of 
Pikillacta, a street paralleling the 
southeast side of sector 2. 
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meters high, and the entire ground plan is clearly discern- 
ible. The complexity is remarkable. 

Morethan750 “‘rooms’”’ (or “‘enclosures,”’ as the archae- 
ologists prefer to say), are evident, all fashioned in one of five 
modes. Sectors 1, 2 and 3 shown in illustration #3 form the 
principle architectural block with the annex, sector 4 in 
illustration #3, divided into a number of small, conjoined 
rooms with gabled roofs and high thresholds.Some evidence 
suggests that the annex was later added to the rest of the 
building, since the internal structures are not bonded to the 
main architectural block. There is also evidence of later 
wings, additions at the sides, that enlarge the primary 
structure. These are the ‘‘canchones’’ (large empty enclo- 
sures) in the diagram. 

The detailed floor plan in Illustration #4 is of such a 
warren — conjuring up visions of so many people and 
activities that it boggles the imagination. ‘‘ What did they all 
do there?”’ 

McEwan smiles. ‘‘Yes, it must have been a busy place. 
But let’s consider: if it was indeed a regional administrative 
center, then it would have governed and directed all the 
agricultural, trade and craft activities of the area as well as 
watchdogged the frontiers, kept aeye on water supply and the 
distribution systems, maintained the roads, supervised com- 
munications, conducted diplomatic relations with the com- 
munity and outlying areas and planned for future expansion. 

**No doubt these administrators entertained visiting dig- 
nitaries and their retinues at Pikillacta, offered regional 
entertainments and held ceremonies marking the religious 
calendar. The people who provided these services probably 
lived outside the walls. I have located a whole constellation 
of sites around the center that could have housed not only 
workers but visitors as well. The outlying sites - we are 
speaking of an area some 4-5 km. square -- are connected by 
roadways and, together with the center, constitute a vast 
urban system.”’ 

Another question, puzzling to the observer: ‘“Where is 
the entrance? How did people get in and out?”’ 

McEwan nods. ‘‘There is no obvious entry gate in evi- 
dence in the ground plans or at the site such as you see in 
ancient Mid-Eastern cities. But there are two approaches, 
neither of which is evident (Illustration #4) until you take a 
hard look.’’ What you find instead are torturous entryways, 
perhaps designed for defense but possibly also to impress 
visitors -- who knows? One narrow passageway comes in 
from the northwest, the other from the southeast. The former 
is blocked and may have seen little use. The second winds 
across the southeast side, turning north at one point. It then 
tuns past doors and entries so narrow that the people must 
have had to pass single file. Then, after a considerable 
distance, entry to the enclosure is finally possible from the 
north. 

“*Perhaps there were easier, secret ways in and out known 
to those who lived in the area, but so far we haven’t found 
them,’’ McEwan admitted. 
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Illus. #4 
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Polycromed jar in south coast Wari style, orange 
and brown, AD 540-800. (This is a Denver Art 
Museum piece not found at Pikillacta.) 


One of the most intriguing things 
about the Wari provincial centers is their 
defiance of topography. No adjustment 
or accommodation is made to the land- 
scape. Probably, the builders worked from 
a master plan that left no room for argu- 
ment and had to be followed exactly, 
regardless of the terrain. It’s possible that 
the same architect or group of architects 
oversaw construction at all the sites (Il- 
lustration #5 on-site shot from Gordon’s 
slides). 

Evidence of occupation at Pikillacta 
spans some two hundred fifty years. There 
is no indication the site was previously 
built upon, nor used after being aban- 
doned around A.D. 850. Artifacts recov- 
ered from the site include objects used by 
the elite, such as spondylus shell and 
turquoise, fine carved bone objects, bronze 
implements and polychrome ceramics 
(Illustration #6, a Wari artifact). 

“The picture that emerges,”’ says 
McEwan, “‘is ofa large imperial, palace- 
like complex that housed the high-rank- 
ing elite charged with the administration 
and religious activities of a major pre- 
Incan civilization. 

‘*We haven’t excavated everything 
yet. There is much more to be done, and 
anyway, we must leave something for the 
future which is sure to have more sophis- 
ticated tools for learning than we do now. 

“*T would like to investigate some of 
the smaller Wari centers. It might give us 
a little different perspective.’’ His eyes 
linger onthe pictures he is showing. ‘I'll 
be down there again next year,” he says. 


” 


Suggested Reading from works by Dr. 
Gordon McEwan: 

Huari Political Organization; Pre- 
historic Monumental Architecture and 
State Government, a Round Table held 
at Dumbarton Oaks May 17-19, 1985. 
Ed. William H. Isbell and Gordon F. 
McEwan. Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1991. (Book) 

“*Some Formal Correspondences Be- 
tween the Imperial Architecture of the 
Wari and Chimu Cultures of Ancient 
Peru’’ in Latin American Antiquity, vol. 
I, no. 2, June 1990. (Article) 

With Rebecca Stone-Miller, “‘The 
Representation of the Wari Statein Stone 
and Thread: A Comparison of Architec- 
ture and Tapestry Tunics.’’ RES: An- 
thropology and Aesthetics, Publication 
date: #19 & 20, 1990-91. 

NOTE: The ruins of Pikillacta are lo- 
cated in the south end of the Cuzco 
Valley, accessible by taking the Cuzco- 
to-Puna highway out ofthe city. About 30 
km. or 17 miles, there is a turnoff and a 
sign. However, it is easy to miss, so look 
sharp. E. George Squier, the famous 
Peruvian traveler who wrote about and 
drew many of the archaeological sites of 
Peru, missed it when he went through. 
There is a ticket-taker on the spot, and no 
permissions are required to visit the site. 
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Dear Club, 

During the last year, I have re- 
discovered my Russian and Polish 
heritage in Eastern Europe, ate 
borscht, studied in Spain, ate paella, 
floated down the Mile, scaled the 
desert dunes, photographed a chee- 
tah and her kill, ate fufu, explored 
Gedi and civilizations that thrived 
4000 years ago or 500 years ago or 
20 years ago. My adventures took 
me to the mosques of Ethiopia and 
Egypt. The poverty of Ouagadougou 
and Addis Ababa slapped me in the 
face. Fetish doctors of Ghana and 
public hospitals were utilized. 

And people say to me, ‘“Why, 
Sue, what was your favorite place? Were 
you scared? Was it fun? Oh, I could never 
do that. What did you miss most?”’ 

And the answers are clear. My favor- 
ite place was wherever I was at that 
moment. Of course, once in a while I got 
scared. Yes, it was fun! Great fun! Sure, 
you could travel for a year if you wanted 
to. And what did I miss the most? Why, 
I missed my kid, my family, my friends, 
my art, enchiladas, and my South Ameri- 
can Explorer magazine. 

I’ve seen my daughter, my parents are 
healthy, my friends sexually active, my 
quilt and photography are meshing. I’ve 
had a cheese enchilada with hot sauce, 
and now I want my regular individual 
subscription to the South American Ex- 
plorer. Ple-e-e-ease send it soon. [pant! 
pant!] 

Sue Willows-Raznikov 
Forestville, CA 
Dear Club, 

‘*The Sinking Village of San 
Cristobal’’, Issue #34, was perhaps the 
finest piece of writing I’ve ever read, the 
sort of story I'd like to see in a mountain 
magazine like Summit, forexample. For 
grace, wit, and deft irony, it is unequaled 
in the annals of mountain lore, truly a 
dazzling diamond in the coal bin of 
alpine literature, a genre that unfortu- 
nately lends itself all too easily to slick, 
metaphysical B.S. The South American 
Explorer is to be praised once again for 
its verve, sparkling originality and, yes, 
panache. 


LETTERS 


Dear Club, 

For months now concerns have been 
spreading through the Membership like 
botrytis through a lily field. Most of them 
are expressed as plaintive questions of 
bewilderment. 

“What of this move to Ithaca?’’ 

‘*Why the meandering ‘mea culpa’ 
narrative of the cross country trek?”’ 

“*Has The Founder misplaced his few 
agates?”’ 

‘What is behind the repeated refer- 
ences to ‘....beating off rats?’ (See Num- 
ber 32, Page 45.) 

Here at 381 Maynard Road, Sudbury, 
Mass, unofficial Headquarters of the 
Underground Membership (a.k.a. HUM), 
your correspondent, Member #2066, had 
questions, too, most of them arising from 
Issue #3 1 in which The Founder recounts 
his Colorado to New York odyssey. I 
don’t want to be picky....BUT: 

Does this tale reveal the mettle of the 
man who would lead The Club into the 
next century, to wit, 

- a scofflaw who ignores regulations 
for the safety of others and drives past 
weighing stations 

- boards pets in public accommoda- 
tions against the will of their proprietors 

- abandons a pet in a public accommo- 
dation 

- shivers outside a phone booth while 
his child bride, the fair Marianne, re- 
cently defiled infant, negotiates with a 
truck rental company for a new rearview 
mirror? 

Why would The Founder publicly air 


bership would ask itself, ‘‘Is this 
the pilot of the Good Ship Club?” 

Here at HUM we could see there 
was more than met the eye and an 
investigation was launched. 
#2066's oldest, best friend lives in 
Denver, the CEO of a non-profit 
(not by intention) software com- 
pany. Subsequent to some research, 
said CEO forwarded me the fol- 
lowing article. The scandal was 
exposed ina grocery store tabloid, 
the kind that can be found hanging 
in plastic bags from mailboxes. 
The inch-tall headline screamed: 

FOUNDER FLEES 
FORECLOSURE 

On page 12, sandwiched between a 
sausage coupon and feminine needs ad- 
vertisement, the story began: 

Court officers forced the doors of the 
International Headquarters of the SAEC 
inthe early A.M. Secured creditors found 
themselves in possession of little other 
than the building itself--an architectural 
white elephant that clashes with the East- 
Moved West Nouveau theme of down- 
town Denver. A chrome and glass 
ziggurat, the structure was described at 
the time of its approval by its Peruvian 
architect as ‘‘Inca-Chic’’. Approvedby a 
babble-susceptible Design Review 
Board,most observers concurred that the 
claims of the designer exceeded the ex- 
ecution of its construction. Referred to 
alternatively as Aconcagua or Mon- 
tague’s Folly, the offices were eerily 
empty, devoid of everything but aban- 
doned leased furniture, half-empty sushi 
takeout containers, and expired flight 
vouchers from obscure S.A. airlines that 
travel agents concerned for the welfare of 
their clients seldom recommended. 

A paper shredder sat in the corner, 
much to the consternation of the IRS 
agent accompanying the raid. This large 
mound of vomited fluff next to the shred- 
der did not include the rental invoice for 
the shredder which was taped to the side 
of the machine, presumably as a gesture 
ofdefiance. Whileinvestigators struggled 
vainly to reconstruct documents, and 
bankers scrambled to rationalize yet an- 
other large loan gone awry (‘‘I don’t 


As ever, Don Montague 
7 a Oe. aah aromaticlaundry knowing the Mem- know where all that money could have 
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gone!’’) a portrait of that shadowy figure 
who loomed large on the Denver skyline 
for years, that ‘“wheeler-dealer’’, *that 
“*high-flyer’’* that ‘‘sly dog,’’* The 
Founder, began to emerge through 
unsolicited anecdotal testimony. 

* Quotes unattributed: 


**I think he fancied himself some kind 
of cult leader, you know, always wrap- 
ping himself up in that Clubthing, though 
he didn't seem to have many followers 
except for his office staff, but most of 
them were relatives.’’ 

‘*They even had acouple of Half Dead 
Members who kicked in a big boodle of 
cash. The Founder sold Afterlife Mem- 
berships to his gullible flock, promising 
Club benefits in the Hereafter and lend- 
ing currency to the rumors of cult-like 
status for the Founder.’’‘‘Speaking of 
currency,’’ he just couldn't get enough. 
The place was a money furnace.”’ 

‘Review of foreclosure documents 
revealed a Monkey Puzzle Tree of finan- 


pir CUAD 


WORLD CLASS SERVICE 
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NYC Departure one hour earlier until Apr 4, 1993 


FROM NEW YORK 
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cial machinations. The Founder kept the 
whole show afloat by borrowing from 
one account to pay off another, using the 
same collateral for several lines of credit, 
ete”? 

“*The Club seems to have been an 
organization whose primary purpose was 
the support of the Founder, this 
Montague, and his entourage. Have you 
ever seen their magazine? It's mostly 
white-water rafting, but there are whole 
pages devoted to shameless pandering 
for contributions from the fiscally- 
stressed Membership while he and his 
entourage -- a veritable warren of nepo- 
tism -- live the good life. Really incred- 
ible . . especially those Half Dead Mem- 
bers who coughed up who knows how 
much for a couple of lines of recognition 
inthe White Water Journal. . .Uh, Imean 
the magazine.”’ 

Now, here at HUM, we are willing to 
denegrate, belittle and villify the press as 
readily as anyone who has been mis- 
quoted with regularity but even if one is 


*WORLD CLASS TERMINAL 
NEW A 310 - 300 


*Operates from British Airways Terminal at JFK 


to dismiss the story in the grocery store 
tabloid as flawed, questions remain: 

Did the Founder concoct the story of 
his cross country trip in order to divert 
suspicion away from the REAL reason 
for the move? 

Was the Founder Fleeing Foreclo- 
sure? 

What does Marianne know about the 
three gerbils left behind and when did 
she know it? 

We, who have been looking forward 
tothe year 2000 as the beginning of ““The 
Century of the Club’’, would like to 
know. 

Fondest regards, 
John C. Cutting 


VANISHING WORLDS 


of South & Central America 
Largest program anywhere of “Classic & Unusual" “ 
Nature & Culture Programs, Eco-Tours, Hiking 
and other adventures. Since 1965. Ps 
AFFORDABLE GROUP or INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


snort ze03 
TEL: 1 

» Ecuador FAX: 510-946-1500 
Antarctica, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Belize | 91 Gregory Lane, Ste. 21 
—Special 1994 Eclipse Program— Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
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Discount Airfares 


© Low Prices e Group Discounts 
Tour Packages e Cruises 
® Special Interest 


Odyssey Travel 
1-800-395-5955 


9 AM-5PM Mountain Time 
Monday - Friday 


EXPEDICIONES, 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK... 


Flamingo 
tnformation wanted 


Wildlife photographer producing book on 
flamingos of the world wants to hear from 
SAEC who have information about 
flamingos or people that interact with 
them in South America. J have been to 
Laguna Colorada and worked with 
Uru Morata and Chipaya 


Contact: Michael Wickes 
Wild World Productions 
P.O. Box 3373 
Hailey, 10 &3333 
Phone/FAX (208) 788-4888 


ACADEM.A 
LA TINOA MERI CANA 
“The Very Special Spanish 


ish School" 


It is said that Atahualpa, last Sapa Inca, Son 
of the Sun, glorius King of Quito and Lord of 
the World, “learned to speak the Spanish 
language in 20 days." Held ransom captive 
by Francisco Pizarro in 1532, Atahualpa also 
learned to read the Spanish language, a feat 
his illiterate Coaquistor never achieved. 
Emperor to one o; the greatest civilizations 
known to world history, Atahualpa's ransom 
is also considered to be the largest known to 
world history: over U$ 100 million in gold 
and silver. Teaching methods and 
educational theories have certainly 
progressed since the sixteenth century, but 
the value of immersion remains the same. 
Luckily for today’s student it doesn't cost a 
King's ransom! 


Your choice of "Ecuador" will place you in a 
setting like no other in the world! This 
smallest of all Andean countrics has every 
climatic zone known to earth, from tropical 
beaches to snow-capped volcanoes, from 
exotic jungles to the famous Galapagos 
Islands. Fluency in a eye language and 
the cultural insights that follow are the open 
doors to anyone who has a desire to learn 
Spanish. ery intelligent and no doubt 
highly motivated, Atahualpa’s 20 day 
achievement remains a challenge from the 
ast. (Ac the end, he was garroted and his 
ast dying request was for Pizarro to care for 
his family and children...We don't do that!) 
The immersion method then and now...it still 
works. 

OSs. Office: Suzanne Bell; 2454 Barcelona Drive; 

—=—="“Sandy, UT 84093; Tel: (804) 944 - 8616 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 


Highlights of South America 


with TURISBUS 
elon achu Picchu 
HR. aka Lake & Sun Island 


La Paz 
se: Bolivia } 
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Tel: (84) 226671 


A east DD 
SOUTHWIND 


—ADVENTURES—— 


DISCOVER THE ANDES 
& AMAZON! 


* Inca Trail Treks 
¢ Market & Festivals Tours 


MANU NATIONAL PARK AN AMAZON BIOSPHERE RESERVE 


"TAKING A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH EDEN" 
-Time Magazine- 


e Amazon River Adventures 
* Climbing Expeditions 
Monthly unique departures for Individuals 
and small groups 
Plus other adventures in: 
Venezuela * Ecuador « Peru 
Bolivia + Brazil * Argentina * Chile 


Birdwatching - Canopy Climbing - Mountain Biking - River Rafting 


1993 Fixed departure dates: Second Sunday of every month 
8 days/7 nights trip 


For detailed information on prices and itineraries contact: 


MANU NATURE TOURS AND MANU LODGE 
Av. Sol 582, Cusco—Perd Ph: 051 84 224384, Fax: 051 84 234793 


US. Office: 
P.O. Box 621057-G 
Littleton, CO 80162 
Tel. (303) 972-0701, (800) 377-WIND 
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On the Money 
Arrggh. We’re depressed. We 
can hardly bring ourselves to 
grub for moneyanymore. What’s 
the use? Grub, grub, grub. Does 
it work? Sure, yeah, if you grub 
enough. A Contributing Mem- 
ber here, a Supporting Member 
there, every once ina whilea Life 
Member. That sort of thing. It 
keeps us going. But there’s the 
cost to think about. You think 
grubbing comes easy? It doesn’t. 
It takes a lot out of you. First of 
all, you have to be in the mood to . 
grub, That takes a lot out of you 
right there -- getting inthe mood. 
It’s sort of like method acting -- 
putting yourself into the mind of 


a grub. Then, once you’re there, you’ve « 


got to do more than just grub away. 
You’ve got to grub with fervor, grub 
convincingly -- make people give you 
money just to shut you up. Grubbing gets 
to you after awhile. You feel small and, 
yes, grubby. 

So, what am I ranting about this time? 
The MacArthur Awards, that’s what. We 
just got our copy of the 1993 MacArthur 
Fellows -- you know, the ‘‘Genius”’ 
awards. Never heard of ‘em? Well listen 
to this. The MacArthur Foundation has 
this anonymous selection committee out 
there. Committee Members could be any- 
where. You have to be nice to all sorts of 
people just because they might be Com- 
mittee Members. Anyway, these Com- 
mittee Members get together once a year 
and pick people. And the people they 
pick (31 this year), get to pocket $50,000 
ayear, tax free, for 10 years. Think about 
it - $50,000 a year, tax free, for 10 years. 
$500,000. That’s big money. Not that 
big, but big enough. Not ‘‘chopped 
liver,’’ you might say. 

Well, the 1993 list of winners just 
arrived. The MacArthur Foundation 
doesn’t call them winners, of course. It 
calls them ‘‘Fellows,”’ but it’s the same 
thing. Were we on the list? Of course not. 
If we were fingering our first check for 50 
grand, do you think we’d be here grub- 
bing for money? 

So who’s on the list? Nancy D. 
Cartwright’s on the list. So is Stanley 
Crouch and Paul Farmer, Ernest Gaines, 


Ann Hamilton and others of their ilk. 
How come they get $50,000? What did 
they do? I'll tell you. The usual boring 
things, like publishing books on philoso- 
phy, helping the poor, writing plays, con- 
tributing to knowledge, improving some- 
thing or other, and generally over-achiev- 
ing and making the rest of us look bad. 
Well, this is a crock. First of all, did 
these ‘‘Fellows’’ doall these things to get 
$50,000? No. Ask them and they’ll tell 
you. “I didn’t do it for the money. I did it 
because it’s the right thing to do.’’ People 
who win awards say things like that. 
Really? They weren’t expecting any 
money? Then don’t give them any. 
Who knows what they’ do if you give 
them fifty thou. It’s anybody’s guess. 
Why fix them if they’re not broke. Just 
lookat their biographies. Theseare clearly 
driven, even obsessive types. Our guess is 
that a good number are highly unstable to 
begin with. That kind of money could 
push people like this over the edge. You’ ll 
meet them in a couple of years. ‘‘Joe, 
how’s the new play coming?”’ Or, “‘Sally, 
how would you like to help the poor?”’ 
What’ll they say? ‘‘Play?’’ ‘“The Poor?”’ 
“Look, I’m busy. I’ve got to pick up 
another couple of thousand shares of 
Mitsubishi before the yen recovers.”’ 
No, what these people need is recogni- 
tion, not money. And they deserve recog- 
nition. But something symbolic, say a 
nice plaque or elegant ribbon. Anything 
more is to meddle with the moral fabric of 
our society. 


Also, let’s not kid ourselves. 
We’ve read the biographies, all 
31 of them and, let’s face it, the 
MacArthur Foundation isn’t 
bankrolling some headstart pro- 
gram. Every jack one of these 
“*Fellows’’ has already made it. 
In spades, actually. Achieve- 
ments, honors, degrees, the 
works. The last thing they need 
is another awards ceremony. 
And the money? If the truth be 
known, they probably don’t have 
time to spend $50,000. So, we 
ask you, is it fair to impose an 
additional burden on such com- 
pulsive people? 

Then, too, who would deny 
that the winners of this year’s 
awards are not, to a man or woman, 
acetics of a sort, a select few who have 
nobly dedicated themselves to the higher, 
more ethereal realms of the mind, es- 
chewing the grosser enjoyments like, 
well, spending money, for example. That 
being the case, why take the risk. Would 
you take their religious counterpart, a 
fasting, holy man who has subsisted on 
raisins and nuts for years and years, and 
stuff him, all at once, with Big Macs? 

Further, is this the kind of message we 
want to send to our highest and finest, the 
brightest and the best? A cash award? A 
bag of loot? Do we dare put a price tag on 
their priceless gifts? Is it not in the poor- 
est of taste to say, ‘““Thanks for every- 
thing. Here’s $50,000. More’s coming. 
Keep up the good work.’’ Crass? We 
think so. Really a slap in the face. And we 
suspect it’s only the good manners of the 
Fellows that keep them from telling the 
bloated MacArthur Foundation what it 
can do with its money. 

And there’s adversity to think of. Re- 
member, these are trained athletes of a 
sort, hurdlers, pole vaulters, long jump- 
ers of the intellect. Take away the hurdles 
and where does it lead? Atrophy! Torpor! 
These people don’t need a financial esca- 
lator. They thrive on adversity. They 
welcome obstacles. Take these away and 
inspiration withers and dies. 

Think about this. The MacArthur 
Foundation is funding a program that 
leads inexorably to mediocrity and na- 
tional decay. 
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What’s to be done? 

It’s time for the MacArthur Founda- 
tion to rethink the Fellows program, set 
priorities and pursue worthy goals. So, 
right off the bat, there are too many plays 
and books being produced. These dis- 
tract people and keep them from reading 
the classics. The result - widespread illit- 
eracy. The answer is concerted action to 
reward people who aren’t particularly 
creative and not apt to produce much of 
anything -- geniuses in their own way, 
you might say -- a select group deserving 
recognition for what they don’t do. 

Then too, charities abound to assist 
the poor. But what about the possibly 
even larger group of deprived, neglected 
nonentities, those not necessarily poor in 
economic terms but virtually destitute of 
any talent or creativity. Talk about hard- 
ship? This is hardship. After all, even if 
you’re poor, you might get rich. Butifyou 
have no gifts at all, you’ve had it. It’s 
those with no gift and no talent that 
deserve our sympathy. Giving money 
away? What about a grant for the gift- 
impaired person (GIP)? Think of the 
space you'll save on the biographies, 
“Joe E. Smithers, GIP, in several re- 
spects generally unexceptional and mostly 
wanting in others.”’ 

We must not forget that money is 
material. There is always a possibility 


that it will corrupt the recipient. Better by . 


far, then, to corrupt a nobody than a great 
and talented individual. Further, it’s 
clear to all that the thinker and scholar 
get to wander around a virtual supermar- 


ket of inner resources, engaged all the 
time in a shopping spree of the mind. Cut 
off from this wondrous world, the GIP 
needs an outlet, say, a trip to the mall. Is 
this not also a valid form of self-expres- 
sion? 

Finally, there’s the glee factor. The 
gifted and talented have been creating 
right and left. Money, except for essen- 
tials, (rent for the garret, a block of stone, 
a chisel, a paintbrush, etc.) is to them an 
annoyance. It’s the GIPs that have been 
devoting all their limited imagination to 
the remote possibility of a windfall. 
They’re prepared. For them money is a 
solution to a dreary, tedious, life without 
joy. The deserving are always getting 
rewards and money. They expect it. No. If 
you want to bestow unbridled glee and 
drooling, delirious gratitude, then give 
money to the totally undeserving. 

The Club will be contacting the 
MacArthur Foundation shortly. For now, 
we’re just running a few ideas past the 
membership to build up support and col- 
lect additional arguments. 

Still, however, it’s unlikely the 
MacArthur Foundation will see things 
our way, at least right off. Once you’ve 
started giving money to the worthy, well, 
you get ina rut. You keep doing it even if 
it’s wrong. Those writing the Foundation 
to support our view might want to men- 
tion that the South American Explorers 
Club has championed GIP rights in the 
past and indeed, not only welcomes GIPs 
into its ranks, but is proud to say that its 
entire staff is comprised of GIPs. Further, 


we have no plans to write anything cul- 
turally remarkable and we would really 
enjoy a trip to the mall. 

As we mentioned earlier, the selec- 
tion committee of the MacArthur Foun- 
dation is anonymous. 

Ifany members out there happen to be 
on this committee, we’d like them to 
know that we’re prepared to cut a deal. 
Give us a call. How does 70/30 sound? 
Plus a T-shirt and any book in the cata- 
log? 

Inthe meantime, the Club soldiers on, 
humbly grateful to the many members 
who contribute more than required to 
maintain our threadbare lifestyle. To all 
those Contributing, Supporting and Life 
members, our profoundest thanks. 
Contributing 
Glenn Gaskins, Lynn Hannon, Martin 
Himmelfarb, Bruce M. Juba, Janina G. 
Liskevicius, Kirk Mayer, Doug Nelson, 
Lyn E. Bright, Duncan Campbell, Judy 
Schneider, Diane Shelby, Terry 
Simonitch, Axel Wellhoener, Kent R. 
Wilson 
Supporting 
Dr. Richard J. Cusick, Anne MacKinnon, 
Vince R. Lee 
Afterlife 
John Davidge, Steve Ryland 


Mona Bernese 
1986 - 1993 
Beloved and loyal 


Throughout 
her brief life, she worked like a dog. She is 
survived by her owner, Marianne Montague. 


Ecuador for Nature Lovers & Birdwatchers 


MINDO GARDENS LODGE 


Subtropic Protected Cloud Forest at 1300 meters above sea level. Approx. 450 bird species have been reported and great varieties of plants 
and animals can be admired. The lodge has comfortable wooden cabins, bar & restaurant facilities for a pleasant stay. Other adventure 
programs include: Galapagos 5 & 8 day tours; Trekking in the Andes, Indian Markets, Biking tours, High Mountain Climbing & Amazon 


trips. 


PROMO: 
3 days only 
US$120.00 


HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


Pinto 560 y Amazonas Ave. 
Quito-Ecuador 

Phone: (593-2) 230-463 
FAX: (593-2) 564-235 
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LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


e INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE). 
e INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS. 
EXPLORE THE UNEXPLORED pan Lesbieh Retell 
with © REASONABLE RATES. 

1 @ EXCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES. 
Peru's Leading Monthly Guide INKA-RAY Adventures © PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL FESTIVITIES. 

A Publication of Lima Editora SA e@ YOU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN. 

custom-tatiored 


Av. Comandante Espinar 349 ge ECUADORIAN FAMILY, 
: * 


- 


© START AS SOON AS YOU WISH. 


Inca springs. 
Tel: 440815/443849 
For 


Brochure or additional J Italia 169 and Eloy Alfaro 
RO eee Phone: 5932/545818 P.O, Box 21-373 


LEARN SPANISH Fax: 5932/446250 Quito-Ecuador 


AHA! 


@ SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
TRAVELLERS 
@ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 


FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES Live Your Life 


e@ START AT ANY TIME 


@ ACCOMODATION WITH NICE *«K with 
ECUADORIAN FAMILIES, IF YOU 
PREFER 

© WE HAVE ALL THE INFORMATION ms 


AND HELP YOU NEED, TREKKINGS, 
MOUNTAIN BIKE. i 


c4 

A 

WE ARE PIONEERS IN ECUADOR > 
ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL EQUINOCCIAL z 
AV. AMAZONAS 1429 Y COLON, ED. = 


ESPANA, OFC. 32 - 3rd FLOOR 
PHONE & FAX (593-2) 529-460 
QUITO - ECUADOR 


wunbemngiem || Riepeiienncice peter. 

eC eee 7 i hi asia 
Great Expeditions offers insightful articles on socially respon- 
sible travel, cross-cultural contact, and unique adventures to 
challenge your spirit! 


Join the network of travelers committed to promoting a greater 
understanding and appreciation of the world, its environments, 
and inhabitants. 


Call today for a free sample copy...and to learn about our new 


i ree Lei Met Ke eh Travelers Network Membership Program allowing members to 
Islands on one of our elegant receive individualized trip planning services and discounts on 


yachts: Eric, Flamingo, Letty travel books, tours and services!!! 


and Sea Cloud. . 
Great “. 
1-800-663-7972 [Expeditions 


7200 Corporate Center Drive Box 18036 © Raleigh, North Carolina 27619 


Suite 404, Miami, Florida 33126 Phone: 919-846-3600 * Fax: 919-847-0780 
Phone (305) 592-2294 


Fax (305) 592-6394 
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Museum of Indigenous Art Opens 
in Alter Do Chao 

Anyone interested in the indig- 
enous peoples of Amazonia will find 
a superb new resource in the new 
Museum of Indigenous Art in Alter do 
Chao, near Santarem, Brazil. 

The museum is privately owned 
and operated by indigenous people, 
with U.S. artist David Richardson and 
his wife, Maria Antonia, as the driv- 
ing force. Richardson calls it, “‘a 4 
permanent remembering and 
commitment’ to the 
Amerindian’s 500-year 
struggle for human 
rights and dignity.” 

The 1,000-square-meter 
display area houses Richardson’s per- 
sonal collection of over 1,600 artifacts 
representing almost 200 Brazilian In- 
dian groups. There also are paintings, 
photographs and sculptures by In- 
dian, national and international art- 
ists. An especially rewarding touch is a 
demonstration of spinning and weaving 
by Maria Antonia’s mother, who wel- 
comes visitors with the warm smile and 
handclasp of a true ‘‘mom.”’ Her hus- 
band also is often on hand witha friendly 
greeting. 

The resources of the museum include 
a multi-lingual library, a computer sys- 
tem with electronicdocumentation, tribal 
music, anthropological videos, oral his- 
tories and cosmologies. School tours and 
special programs make local children 
more aware of their heritage and the need 
to preserve it. 

Richardson observes, ““The material 
culture of each ethnic group comprises 
the house and everything they produce to 
perform their daily tasks and ceremonial 
rituals. It is in this harmonious set of 
ritual and utilitarian goods that specific 
and differentiated value are revealed in 
each of the almost 200 Brazilian Indian 
groups.”’ 

The Centro por Arte Indigena, as it 
also is known, is located in the village of 
Alter do Chao, on the Tapajos River, 
about a 30-minute drive from the 
Santarem, Para, airport. Alter do Chao is 
a resort center, with lovely beaches and 
regional food. A stroll along its earth 


roads offers many glimpses of life in 
small-town Amazonia. 

It costs a substantial amount to main- 
tain the museum and its services, and 
contributions are always welcome. Send 
these and/or inquiries to: 

Centro por Arte Indigena 

Rua Dom Macedo Costa s/n 

Alter do Chao 

Santarem, Para 

C.E.P. 68.105 Brazil 

FAX: 011-55-91-522-5526 
The nature preserve near Santarem 
has facilities for hikers, researchers. 

The Bosque Santa Lucia is a pri- 
vately-owned nature preserve near 
Santarem that offers opportunities for 
experiencing the rain forest along well- 
kept trails. A large, screened-in round- 
house provides shelter for overnight stays. 

Owned and operated by Steven 
Alexander, a former U.S. health care 
worker, the ‘‘Bosque”’ contains over 200 
species of trees and a representative va- 
riety of other Amazonian plants and 
fauna. Tribes of monkeys are activein the 
area, and many species of butterflies find 
the trails and roads convenient flyways. 
Exploring the Bosque and surrounding 
area also gives visitors a good look at the 
tropical soils, slash-and-burn agricul- 


ture and rural life. You may even 
catch a glimpse of the large tailless 
whip scorpion who lives with his fam- 
ily in an old well near the roundhouse 
and emerges after dark to hunt. 

Alexander also offers other tours 
out of Santarem and can help you 
pursue special interests in the area. 
One of his specialties is local bird life. 
Contact him at: 

Amazon Tourismo Ltda. 

Trav. Turiano Meira, 1084 

Santarem -- Para 

Brazil 68.100 

Phone/FAX: (091) 522-1298 

Alice P. Stein 


Bug Shirt 
See thebugshirt inthe photograph? 
Well, we badgered this bug shirt com- 
pany for a free bug shirt, saying we'd 
field test it. Of course, they'd heard 
that before. They said it was already 
field tested. Aha, we said. But not by 
amember of the South American Explor- 
ers Club. In theend they sent this fine bug 
shirt. Members should write in if they 
want a bug shirt to field test, how they 
plan to field test it and a promise to send 
results of the field test which will be 
published in an upcoming issue. No ur- 
ban field tests allowed. Just jungle stuff. 
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The Explorers of South 
America. 

EDWARD J. GOODMAN 
Norman and London: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1992 
viii + 408 pages, maps, photos. 
Reprint of the Macmillan edi- 
tion of 1972. 


Stolen Continents: The 
*“New World”’ through 
Indian Eyes. 

RONALD WRIGHT 
Bostonand New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. xi+424 pages, 
maps, photos. (1992) Paper. 


What a difference twenty 
years can make! Both of these 
books were published, in 1992, 
the Columbus Quincentenary, 
and both deal, broadly, with the 
entrance and continuing presence of 
Europeans in the Americas. However, 
Edward Goodman’s book is a reprint of 
an edition which first appeared in 1972, 
and would, by its very nature, have had to 
struggle to be published as a new book in 
1992. Incontrast, Ronald Wright’s book, 
issued by a mainstream US commercial 
publisher, treats issues that twenty years 
ago were almost exclusively the province 
of native rights activists and were pub- 
lished, if at all, by small, erratic presses 
in out-of-the-way college towns. Yet both 
are heartily recommended, and readers 
of the South American Explorer can read 
each with profit. 

The Explorers of South America is a 
straight narrative history of the many 
European voyages of exploration and 
discovery to the South American conti- 
nent, from the first Columbus expedi- 
tions to the early part of the twentieth 
century. It is emphatically not ‘‘politi- 
cally correct’’ history. This is a very 
useful book by a conventional historian 
who wrote in a meat-and-potatoes, just- 
the-facts-ma’am style: detailed, a little 
dull, packed with references and a dense 
bibliography, and describing in great 
depth the varied adventures of people 
now known widely and derisively as Dead 
White European Males (comparatively 
few explorers of South America have 
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been women). There are no hints of 
modern fashions in historical work, no 
insistence on the importance of gender 
issues, no deconstruction, no discussions 
of the ‘‘other’’, no arguments that there 
are no such things as facts and that the 
past is unknowable. The indigenous in- 
habitants (who surely did not have to 
“‘explore’’ South America; one would 
have thought they knew where they were 
all along) appear, if at all, as bearers, 
muleteers, oarsmen, local color, and the 
source of an occasional poisoned arrow. 
All of these characteristics would have 
made the book virtually unpublishable by 
a leading press in 1992, had it been 
offered asa new work. Asitis, in addition 
to its intrinsic worth as narrative history, 
it has a certain period charm. 

The book is essential reading for those 
who (as, surely, must all readers of the 
South American Explorer) want to know 
something about the persons who have 
travelled extensively in South America 
and who left accounts of their travels. It 
is particularly satisfying to this reviewer 
to see that the sizeable contribution made 
toEuropean awarenessof South America 
by French travellers and scientists dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries is given plenty of space. 

Of special interest is a lengthy discus- 
sion of the expedition led by the Italian- 
born Spaniard Alejandro Malaspina in 


1789-1794 to survey the coast of 
South America from the Rio de 
La Plata around Cape Horn to 
what is now Ecuador. This was 
essentially the only substantial 
Spanish scientific expedition to 
Latin America, a depressing 
commenton the ignorance about 
its overseas possessions into 
which Spain had sunk by the 
later 18thcentury. Unfortunately 
for Malaspina, despite his spon- 
sorship by Antonio de Ulloa who 
had accompanied the French ex- 
pedition of Charles-Marie de La 
Condamine in the 1740’s, and 
who by the late 1780’s was Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Fleet, 
Malaspina’s careful and detailed 
recording led him to reach some 
radical conclusions about how 
Spain should manage its over- 
seas territories (he thought they should 
be independent) which landed him in 
prison in Madrid, where he languished 
until freed by (ironically) Napoleon. 

Goodman’s work gives plenty of cov- 
erage to all areas of South America: the 
mountains, the jungles, the islands off 
the coasts. Some explorers hacked their 
way through, others rode on rafts, and a 
few (more recently) actually took the 
train. The book also, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, lets the reader know how to be 
an explorer rather than a tourist: a tourist 
merely sendsback postcards saying things 
like “‘weather lovely, our room is third 
from the left, behind the man dressed in 
feathers’’, while an explorer writes pages 
on the weather, the food or lack of it, the 
color of the chief’s feathers, how many 
wives he has, how the women prepare the 
daily meal, etc. All in all, Goodman’s 
book is a good, comforting, if slightly 
pedestrian, read. 

Ronald Wright’s new book is com- 
pletely different. It is very far from being 
a conventional travel or history text. It is 
only partially concerned with the part of 
the world of interest to readers of the 
South American Explorer. It certainly 
will not make you laugh, it might make 
you mad, and it assuredly will embarrass 
you if you are -- like this reviewer -- your 
average upper-middle-class, wooly and 
benevolent liberal type. Wright, a pro- 


lific Canadian author who concentrates 
onindigenous American issues, is known 
to many readers of the South American 
Explorer for his earlier travel books Cut 
Stones and Crossroads, about Peru, and 
Time Among the Maya. In those, Wright 
showed he was a travel author in a par- 
ticularly twentieth-century English way, 
akin to Bruce Chatwin, Patrick Marnham, 
Paul Theroux (an American, but a long- 
time resident ofEngland), Peter Fleming, 
Evelyn Waugh, and Robert Byron. With 
all of these he shared the role of the ironic 
outsider, the detached observer, the icy 
commentator on the (sometimes embar- 
rassingly silly) actions and statements of 
the people he met on his travels, (local 
officials, earnest and trendy foreign schol- 
ars, humorless religious nutters, and so 
on), the cataloguer in cool and elegant 
prose of the inanities encountered by all 
of us when travelling in areas where only 
the rich, the foreign, or the crazy do, or 
can, travel for pleasure. And yet, percep- 
tive readers could detect that, unlike 
many other travel writers who moved 
throughsome ofthe world’ snastier places 
in the 1980’s, Wright was quite aware of 
the injustice he often saw, was angered by 
it, and did what he could by his writing 
and broadcasting to alleviate, or at least 
publicize the horrors he stumbled across. 

In his new book Wright has com- 
pleted the transition from uninvolved 
observer to participant and advocate. This 
is history as polemic. In terms of authors, 
he has moved from Patrick Marnham 
and Paul Theroux to Farley Mowat and 
Kirkpatrick Sale, from the indifferent to 
the committed. Stolen Continents de- 
scribes in hot and wrenching detail the 
effects upon five groups of indigenous 
Americans (the Aztecs, the Maya, the 
Inca, the Cherokee and the Iroquois) of 
the calamitous entry into their worlds of 
Europeans in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He also shows 
how continuing casual brutalities and 
indignities have, in desperate response, 
spawned violent resistance movements 
as far apart in time as the Taki Onqoy of 
the sixteenth century and Sendero 
Luminoso of the twentieth, and as far 
apart in space as the Tupac Amaru rebel- 
lionin Peruin the 1780’s and the Mohawk 
uprising in Quebec in the 1990’s. The 


means of fighting have changed -- in the 
sixteenth century man battled with pikes 
and muskets, while now they use auto- 
matic rifles and radio-controlled bombs - 
~ but the passions are largely the same. 
What has changed in that by the late 
twentieth century there is an awareness 
among some at least that they should not 
be a situation in which, like Orwell’s 
animal farm, it is clear that some ofus are 
more equal than others. 

There are points in Wright’s book 
with which your reviewer takesissue. For 
example,as an advocate, Wright tends to 
assume the most extreme position to 
justify his conclusions. This is shown, in 
one instance, by how he describes the 
Inca Garcilaso de la Vega’s La Florida 
del Inca of 1605 as ‘‘America’s first 
great literary work in a European lan- 
guage’’ (page 85). Now, this is true only 
if one means ‘‘the first literary work 
about America in a. European language 
written by a native American’’, because 
the Spanish poet Alonso de Ercilla pub- 
lished his heroicepic La Araucana, about 
resistance to the Spanish invaders by the 
Araucanian tribes of Chile, in 1569. This 
important poem, 128 pages long in a 
recent edition, is considered to be a mas- 
terpiece of Spanish ‘Golden Age”’ lit- 
erature, has never been out of print, and 
certainly qualifies as a ‘‘literary work’’, 
however obscure it might seem to those 
who do not read Spanish. 

That being said, Stolen Continents 
will provide the reader with a very differ- 
ent point of view of the Columbus 
Quincentennial. While the facts of the 
various encounters are basically not in 
dispute, most conventional histories (in- 
cluding a great many of those churned 
out expressly for the 500th anniversary of 
Columbus) have tended to concentrate 
onthe writings left tous by the Europeans 
who either took part in the expeditions, 
or talked to and about those who had. 
Relatively few writers (Nathan Wachtel 
and Miguel Léon-Portilla spring to mind, 
as do various native activists) have tried 
to reconstruct what the conquerees had to 
say about all this. We must therefore 
thank Wright for giving us discussions 
from the indigenous perspective of not 
only the initial conquests, but the long 
colonial and republican periods of resis- 


tance, both passive and active, and the 
recent emergence of the realization that 
indigenous groups have every reason to 
be very angry indeed about the ways in 
which they have been pushed around. 
What is perhaps the saddest point to 
emerge over the long and unhappy his- 
tory of the relations between the Euro- 
pean arrivals and the indigenous inhab- 
itants ~ and Wright brings this out many 
times through extensive quotations from 
contemporary writings -- is that many of 
the Europeans who came to the New 
World were men of good will, committed 
to a religion which preached universal 
brotherhood and peace, genuinely curi- 
ous about what they found, and properly 
impressed by the sophistication of the 
people they encountered. The problem 
was, of course, that these observers were 
seldom in charge, and if they were they 
tended not to remain in office very long. 
Even if they had been allowed to put their 
own thoughts into operation, they would 
not have prevailed in a situation in which 
most indigenous groups had already been 
brutalized and depressed by a combina- 
tion of human cruelty and fatal new 
diseases. This is not a happy story, and 
Wright tells it with passion and elo- 
quence. You might not like the book (you 
are probably not supposed to), but after 
reading it you will certainly have a better 
understanding of the strong feelings that 
underlie relations between the govern- 
ments of the Americas and their remain- 
ing indigenous peoples. 

- David Fleming 


Investigations in BOLIVIA 
VINCENT R. LEE 

Sixpac Manco Publications (Wilson, 
Wyoming) 


Muddy Waters used to sing ‘“You 
need meat, go to the market; you need 
bread, try the bakery; you need love, 
don’t go no further...’’ To this sage ad- 
vice one might add that if you need 
specific information concerning Incan 
sites in south central Bolivia, the eastern- 
most edge of the Incan Empire, then go 
right to this self-published collection of 
three papers by architect/explorer Vince 
Lee. Two are papers that were presented 
to an annual meeting of The Institute of 
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Andean Studies in Berkeley, and the 
other is a reproduction of an article from 
The Explorers Journal. 

In Reconstructing the Great Hall at 
Inkallacta, Lee gives a very detailed ar- 
chitectural description and analysis of 
the largest surviving example ofan Incan 
hall, one identical in size to the Great 
Hall at Westminster Palace in England. 
His hand-drawn diagrams, including an 
excellent Graphic Glossary of Terms, 
give the reader a ‘‘feel’’ for the construc- 
tion, even though much of the text ap- 
pears too detailed and technical to really 
hold the interest ofthe non-architect. It is 
in the ‘‘Preface’’ and ‘‘Background”’ 
that the lay-person encounters more ac- 
cessible and interesting concepts, such as 
that of Inca ‘‘insistence’’ (‘‘the sum of 
whatever threads of continuity seem to 
run through all that a culture is or was’’). 

In Cuzco-tuyo: The Search for a Lost 
Incan Fortress, Lee puts together histori- 
cal and architectural clues in assembling 
acompelling argument for his identifica- 
tion of the actual Incan fortress which 
was overrun by “‘Chiriguanos,’’ Indian 


— 3 


Sea Lions, Galdpagos 


@ GALAPAGOS 


Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted 
Galapagos Islands, You will be able to 
photograph sea lions, land and marine iguanas, 
birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close 
range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets, 


@ NEPAL / INDIA 


Nepal; October 16 - November 2, 1992 and 
February 11-27, 1993. To coincide with seasonal 


and experience the culture and people. 


festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks. 
India: March 1993. Visit game preserves and parks 


raiders from the Paraguayan lowlands, 
in the 1520’s. There is an interesting 
discussion of Incan frontier defensive 
strategies. And excellent maps clearly 
show the route of the invaders, who 
happened to be led by the first known 
European to have direct contact with the 
Incan Empire, a Portuguese named Alejo 
Garcia. 

The final paper, Seven ‘‘Inca 
Pucaras’’ on the Incan Frontier, would 
make an indispensable guidebook for 
anyone interested in actually reaching 
and exploring for themselves Lee’s newly 
identified Cuzco-tuyo, Inkallacta, and 
the other remote outposts. Sections con- 
taining details of “‘Getting there’ and 
the sites’ architecture (for which another 
glossary would have been helpful) may 
be skipped by those with more interest in 
reading Lee’s analysis of how the sites’ 
characteristics, combined with probably 
weapons and tactics, made for an inge- 
nious Incan defensive strategy, and why, 
at Cuzco-tuyo, that strategy failed. 

Investigations in BOLIVIA contains 
51 pages of text, four of bibliographical 


NATURAL History & PHoto Tours 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists, 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


@ ASIA 


Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find. 
Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
Borneo, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
February 1993 and more, 


@ AFRICA 
Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animals lovers. Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
your safari. The pace is slow. Group size is 
deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
throughout the year during the best seasons for each 
locale. Call us with your specific interests! 


¥VAAGERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 


(800) 633-0299 | 
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references, 39 of maps and diagrams, 
and 10 pages of copies of black and white 
photographs. - Gregory Deyermenjian 


TS ADVENTURE TRAVEL 


O, 
FTHE-BE AT ITS BEST 
“Looking for Late TEN ~P ait 


Look no further than from Baja to Patagonia! Larry 
Rice's latest adventure travelogue reveals the very best 


wilderness travel spots in j 
Diy 


Latin America.” 

—Don Montague, president, 

South American Explorers Club 
N 


Available 
at your local 
ore or 
outdoor store, or call 
Fulcrum Publishing 
1-800-992-2908 


BAJA TO PATAGONIA 

Latin American Adventures 
Rice */; 

ISBN 1-55591-113-7 RSLS E 

b/w photos, maps, 320 pgs. eae 

paperback, $15.95 


FOREMOST LEADER 
IN ECOTRAVEL 


z 
ra 


iSIUNLNIAAV 


Authentic nature and 
culture explorations to 
premier parks and wildlands 
of the world for active and 


discerning travelers. 


Supporting conservation 
Hise Al Hye 

= = ' 

Euavily Preservedion Furnel. 


Call for free color catalog. 


1-800-345-4453 


3516 NE 155TH, STE WT 
SEATTLE, WA 98155 


ADVENTURE 


TRAVEL 


Transitions Abroad, the 
original magazine for the 
socially responsible traveler, 
details the alternatives to travel 
as a tourist. Join a research 
expedition, find a short-term 
job or internship, be a third 
worldservice volunteer, enroll 
in a foreign university, plan 
your own kind of African 
safari, stay with local families, 
meet the people 

and travel for less... 


YES, start my subscription now! 

© Payment enclosed $19.95 (1 year/6 issues plus FREE’ 
Guide to Opportunities Overseas). 

O Bill me. (Guide sent upon receipt of payment). 

O Send FREE Catalog of International Resource Guides 

O Send Index to Back Issues since 1977 


SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join us in a once-in-a-life time experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse exosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


- MAKE IT HAPPEN - 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 1608. Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 522220, 508871. FAX: 011-593-2-508872 


Name. 


Address 


Givi + es OO 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
Dept. TRA, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834 


Ye 


TRADE & TRAVEL 


1994 HANDBOOKS 


Real guidebooks for real travellers 


Handbooks also cover 
the Indian sub-continent, 
Southeast Asia and Africa. 


; >... Sa 
In North Ameriaca distributed by Passport Books é 4 os _ 


4255 West Touhy Avenue Lincolnwood Illinois 60646 - 1975, USA 
Telephone (708) 679 5500 Fax (708) 679 6375 


> - 
ig » % \ Ct alk) 
Trade & Travel, 6 Riverside Court, Lower Bristol Road, Bath BA2 3DZ. sy * yf . <a 
Telephone 0225 469141 Fax 0225 46946] ¢ , i NS oe =. 
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MUNDO MAYA TOURS 
RIVER oF RUINS 


492 ~ Land Only 
(800) 362-2875 
RXICO BELIZE: GUATEMALAMEX 


ECUADOR SI! 


The _Academia  Latinoamericana _ de 
Espanol...The "Academia in the Sky" 
waiting for you to come and 
experience the fascination of the Andes, 
the Galapagos Islands, the rain forest 
and the thrill of learning a_ foreign 
language in a_ completely — Latin 
American atmosphere. 

The staff are professionally trained to 
rovide one-on-one language instruction 
hrough vocabulary, “grammar and 
intensive conversation. 

Students will live with a Ecuadorian 
ey giving them fsonal insight into 
the lifestyle and cultural aspects of the 
poopie in Ecuador. 

he Academia Is located in a quiet, 
elegant residential area, it has 
comfortable, sunny classrooms with 
green area and a vista of surrounding 
mountains. 

You have the choice to decide the 
best for youl! 


Suzanne S. Bell 
Admissions Representative U.S. 
2454 Barcelona Drive 
Sandy, UT. 84093 
Tel: (804) 944-8516 


Co 


ECUADOR 


THE WILDERNESS 
COUNTRIES 


Call: 1-800-82-SAETA 


DISTINGUISH 
YOURSELF WITH THE 
VISA’ GOLD CARD. 


wate EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club Visa® Gold and Visa® Classic cards 


provide you with more savings, more benefits, more services than just 
about any other credit card you may be carrying. 


* Issued free of an annual fee the first year, and just $40 for the Visa 
Gold card and $20 for the Visa Classic card each year thereafter.’ 


® Higher line of credit up to $25,000. 
© Peerless Customer Service available 24-hours a day, 365 days a year. 


ropay! 1°800-847-7378, ext. 5000 
Be sure to use this priority code when calling: PKTR 


+The Annual Percentage Rate is 18.9%. 

Transaction Fee For Bank and ATM Cash Advances: 2% of each Cash Advance: $2 Minimum, $25 Maximum; 
Transaction Fee For Premium Access Check* Cash Advances: 1% of each Cash Advance; $2 Minimum, $10 
Maximum. Late Payment Fee: $15. Over-the-Credit-Limit-Fee: $15.*Certain restrictions apply to these benefits. 
The summary of credit card benefits accompanying the credit card Premium Access Checks® describes coverage 
terms, conditions and limitations. MBNA America® and Premium Access Checks® are federally registered 
Service Marks of MBNA America Bank, N.A. The account is issued and administered by MBNA America Bank, 
N.A, Visa® is a federally registered Service Mark of Visa U.S,A., Inc., used pursuant to license. The information 
about the cost of the card described above is accurate as of 4/92, to find out what may have changed call 
1-800-847-7378 ext. S000. 


HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


Your friendly Travel Agency in Quito - Ecuador invites you to 
explore with us ‘‘Off the beaten path’’ options such as jungle 
trips, Inca trails, Andean highlights, the unique Galapagos 
Islands and much more. Drop by for free information and advice. 


CONTACT: PINTO 560 Y AVE. AMAZONAS, 
QUITO - ECUADOR 

PHONES; 564235/230463 

FAX: (593-2) 564235 

P.O. BOX 860-A 


SPANISH COURSES IN ECUADOR 
- INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION - QUALIFIED UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


- COURSES COMBINED WITH - REASONABLE RATES , ACCOMMODATION 
EXCURSIONSTO EXCITING SITES AND TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 


CELTS CONSULTORES LINGUISTICOS 
TOLEDO 1472 Y CORUNA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
PHONE: (583-2)235-662 FAX:(583-2)564-235 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; cach addi- 

tional word is 25 cents/issue. Subsctibers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 

word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 36 must be received 
December 15, 1993. 


RESEARCH 


ECUADOR - SHUAR COUNTRY - “lost” Spanish cities of Logrono, 
Sevilla de Oro. Anyone been there, know of? Richard Robinson, 67 
Christchurch Rd, Herts, HP23 UK. TeV/Fax +442 827280. 


HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRATION research. Need in- 
formation on sites for watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildsten, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 
156-6961. 


BROADCAST DOCUMENTARY. Researching ideas for a cultural, 
aes eee eee Coe 


| 


- 


IGUANA RESEARCH-—Need information on natural and captive 
tropical rai 
Ron S. Bockhold, 255 Atlantic Island, North Miami Beech, Florida, 


feeding Andean, Chilean, James, and/or Caribbean flamingos. Keith 
Dept. Biology, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, SC 29733; 


. (Glacier 
STILL ON? Desire to explore other areas, climb in Andes (also Africa, 
NZ, elsewhere). Flexible itinerary, dates (can start much earlier). 
Csaba Gabor, 6337 SW Sweetbruar CT, Portland OR 97221, (503) 
297-2125. 


COUPLE GOING TO MANU NATIONAL PARK, 2nd week in Oct. 
Looking for partners for adventure. Contact: Del Newkark, PO Box 

29, Nashville, ID 47448. Tel: (812) 988-0328. 
ADVENTURER(S) wanted for Aconcagua, Bio-Bio, Antarctica, Ba- 
hia Peninsula, Patagonia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 
Guianas, Contact: John Rashak, P.O. Box 393, Whitehouse Station, 
) 08889 534-5882. 


SEEKING A COMPANION for 2-3 month trip to Bolivia and Chile. 
Start Dec '93. Adventure a priority. Contact: Christi Fedryna, 133 


Waterloo Av, Downsview, Ontario, Canada, M3H 347. 


im 


z 


Argentina. 
Tentative departure date late 1994. Also seeking sponsors or anybody 
with information to share, Please call 503-682-2019, or write Wally 
Dunn, 29805 SW Montebello, Wilsonville, OR 97070. 
TRAVELLING COMPANION WANTED touring Peru, June-Sept 
93-94 for 4 weeks. Inca Trail main goal. Interested people please write 
to Mark Lidster, 34 Taylor St, Lakemba 2195, N.S.W. Australia 
GUIDES 


CLIMB ECUADOR. Trekking/climbing with experienced, registered 
guide, Contact: Cosme Leon, Urb. Jardines de Giranada #241, Quito, 
Ecuador, Tel (593-2) 603-140. For Detailed info: Betsy Doige (203) 
972-7588 


CLASSIFIED 


YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in Lima. I will show you around Lima, 
help with travel arrangements, give Spanish classes, otc. Contact me 
via the SAEC in Lima, Tino Guzman. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO ECUADOR. Just published, this newest 
139 pages, 12 foldout maps. US$9.99 plus shipping 
(Americas: $1.25, World: $2.50). Also travel books and maps from all 
over Latin America. Free catalogue. Latin American Travel Consult- 
ants. P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecusdor, Fax: +593-2-562-566. 
PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact: Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 
EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking/climbing/ 
adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20A The Oval, Harrogate HG2 
SBA, FAX: Ultrasonic 0423-530026. 
EXPERIENCED OFFICIAL TOURIST GUIDE. Recommended by 
the South American Handbook. Best value and information on 
archeological sites around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara 
Bravo, Huayna Capac 542, Trujillo, Peru. Tel: 044-243347. 35) 
LUZMA TOURS. The spirit ofa great adventure. We provide: Rafting, 
trekking and climbing trips as well as wildlife tours, Cusco and Machu 
Picchu visits. Located on the Plaza de Armas. Portal Confituria 241, 
Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051/84-231178 or 226041; FAX: 0051/84-236229. 


Eee 


VASCO HNOS TRAVEL AGENCY offers specialized tours to the 


Handbook. Flex itinerary. For more info - PO Box 19-01 Baflos, 
Ecuador. Tel: 740-017. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archacology, carly 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. Giassman’s BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet's HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Chub, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S /Canada) 
EXCHANGE VHS VIDEOCASSETTES. Want Andean/Popular 
music shows. Bolivia, Ecusdor, Peru. Contact: Smith, Box 52823, 
Knoxville, TN 37950. (k) 

ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
psint. By appointment & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
Kline, 1270 26th St, Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 
PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon will buy or 
possibly trade. James V. Paviish, 2707 Invemess, Shaker Heights, OH 
44122. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics — 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 

ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION : Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Sal, $1:95e0dh. Bech Sedna Cansobes 19ti Weleutvtc, 1, Berkeley, 
CA 94704. Free Catalog. 

catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3H1 

THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more, Send $18 for 


8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St, Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free catalogue on lost 


LET'S SWAP TUNES! Music lover would like to exchange interest- 
ing cassettes from S.A.(or elsewhere). Write to: Karen Landmann, 151 
St. George St, #304, Toronto, Ontario MSR 2L9, Canada. 
SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Pull conjugations with 
English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén Sterr, 
P.O. Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa. The most 


Enterprises, PO Box 1872, Ames, lowa 50010. 

OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
chacology, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 

CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 


20740, Journal with news, expedition reports, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 
SOOANOS. Listen to documentaries/radionovelas about the conquest 
produced in South America. Free catalogue. Talking Planct, 28358 
Tesca Drive, Bonita Springs, FL_33923. 

TRIPS 
PANAMERICANA, starting March 1994 in Buenos Aires with VW- 
Bus. Looking for Travel Partners with own Vehicle. Contact: Federico 


von Sanden, Waterside Point, 2 Anhalt Rd, London, SWI1-4PD, 
Great Britain 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE SUMMITS EXPEDITION (SAEC- 


c/o WHSE, PO Box 18471, Boulder, CO 80308-147) USA. Tel: (303) 
252-2324. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES - your travel specialist in 
Cusco and the Peruvian mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051- 
84-237649 - 223746. FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco; Plaza 
de Armas - Portal de Panes 123-Ofic. 301 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. Economic rates 
ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 525352/542814. Quito, Ecuador. Indi- 
viduals and small Charters (4-8-10). FAX (593-2) 437189. 


PERU: PARTNERS FOR '94andon. Self motivated, independent, M/ 


BOLIVIA- 10-DAYRIVER TRIPS through beautiful northern Botiv- 
ian rainforest in touring kayaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
poet en, Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 95959, 
Tel: 265-0958, 


TORRES DEL PAINE & SOUTHERN CHILE EXPEDITION: 5 
weeks December 1993-January 1994. Lots of trekking carrying own 
peaapate Spanish speaking guide prepares meals and organizes 

USS$675 guide's fee. For details, contact Willis's 
Wallabouts 12 Carrington St, Milner NT 0810, Australia, Fex:O11- 
6189-852134. 


native staff offers each traveler a chance to see and do what he or she 
desires, from easy boating to jungle survival. 2 weeks, $1375 total, plus 
airfare. Client references and info: Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., 
Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 94107 (415) 282-1327. 
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BAHAMIAN CAYS, hike, snorkel on miles of pink sand beaches, 
explore uninhabited cays. Storm Bird Tours, RD#2, Box 277, Delhi, 
NY 13753, (607) 746-3604 G3) 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Westem Hemisphere’s largest reef: TRA VEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 

VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, Ianos, and 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. We are the okdest tour 
company in the region. Write for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Territonio 
Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: 21700 or fax 21600. 


PERU: MYSTICAL TOURS 1993, Come join us for the most incred- 
ible adventure of your life among the ancient Inca ruins in Peru. Visit 
Machu Picchu, Cusco and the Lines of Nazca. Our guides are very 
knowledgeable about the Inca and Peru. Our rates are reasonable too. 
‘Three chances to accompany us, April, June & July. Your tour 
conductor is Vera Lopez Chapiro, she has conducted 7 successful 
tours of Peru. For more information, write or call; V J Enterprises, 9739 
Fox Glen Dr #1K, Niles, IL 60714. Phone/Fax: (708) 824-1822 (33-34) 
CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834. Polish Glacier, Vecas Valley and 
Normal routes, Over 15 years experience in the Andes. Climb Ojos del 
Salado 22,572' in Northem Chile. Mountain biking, hiking, and ski 
mountaineering trips in Patagonia. Custom trips; Central Andes and 
Patagonia. Contact: Rodrigo Mujica, AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, 
Box 2071, Valdez, Alaska 99686 (907) 835-4976, Fax (907) 835-5264. 
EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecusdor. 
EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A, 
Hondures’s adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natu- 
malist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, FAX 01 1-504-44-4045. 

POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs November through 
February. Bill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 

NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937-1772, 
FAX (206) 937-1772. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archacology, Nasca—Inca occupations. 
Inquire about our special textile trip and short course, California 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Secramento 


CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMS IN S.A. 
~ Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 
P.M. MST. 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK ~ Raft the Tono River or 
join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern Cross 


Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched-roof 
Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, transfers, 
guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, (800) 477- 
4470 (CA & Canada), 

BELIZE/GUATEMALA, Sailing and Camping Explorations! Dis- 
coverremote islands, Mayan ruins and jungle rivers in Central America, 
aboard Juanita, a 38-foot schooner, We provide the basics, you decide 
the rest. Now forming 10-day expeditions Jan-May. For Info Contact: 
Captain C., Timeless Tours, 2304 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPEDICIONES Jamin, Ecuadorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 
Paflacocha Lagoons, Shiripuno and Cononaco Rivers, Design your 
own tour, Camping supplies and boots provided. Visit us in Baflos 
opposite bus terminal or in Coca opposite TAME. We do mountain 
tours also. In Pafiacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
lagoons. Contact: Julio Jarrin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Nape- 
Ecuador. Tel: 880-251 


ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peaceful, spectacu- 
lar Costa Rica. Inn to inn via roeds, trails, and ox paths. Support 
vehicle. Our grand tour inchides three mornings of intensive conver- 
sational Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear Creek Road; Kerrville, 
TX 78028 (512) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 

PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hiadnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 

Buenos Tel-Fax: (54-1) 202-2890, 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and Central America inci. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. 1 speak fluent 
Spanish; Portuguese; Italian and English. Please call any time to: (213) 
42-2977 of FAX (213) 469-5854. 

BIRD WATCHINGTRIPS. Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. 
Eight to fifteen days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experienced 
birding guide, comfortable conditions (no camping), small groups. 

$1 Se wp, Nectropie Bed Tous, 38 Brookside Av, Lidingoton. 
07039. Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


ANGEL FALLS! A trip is currently being organized to climb the 
Auyan Tepuy to the top of Angel Falls in the autumn of 1993. Contact 
Steve at GAIA Adventure Travel. (603) 433-8516. 

BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
bela igri ier ge Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
M River 660-7777. 


CONTRIBUTETO THE CONSERVATION OF THE RAINFOREST 
while you travel through Ecuader. Let your journcy through this 
tropical country be facilitated by the people of Centro de Investigacién 
de los Bosques Tropicales (CIBT-Rainforest Information Center) and 
La Casa de Eliza. CIBT is 2 non governmental organization based in 
Ecuador. For the past 7 years it has sponsored ecological projects and 
has developed field expertise in forest conservation and management. 
La Casa de Eliza is hosted by Eliza Manteca Onate, a descendent of 
slaves, brought by the Spaniards from A frica, 400 years ago. Elizaruns 
8 friendly ‘bed and breakfast’ in Quito, Ecuador's capital, which 
provides an ideal starting and ending point for trips. From here, she 
and her assistants take small groups to the various CIBT projects and 
to visit Indian and Black communities in the Sierra and the Amazon 
basin. A favorite 6-day trek takes one through 3 different ecozones: 
paramo and 4300 m, cloudforest and the humid tropical forest. All 
profits from the trips are reinvested in nature conservation. Untouched 
forests are bought and protected, and farmers are instructed to manage 
their land without destroying the forest. Come and see, La Casa de 
Eliza and CIBT organizes both inclusive packages as well as trips 
which are tailored to suit the needs and interests of travelers. For more 
details, write to: CIBT-La Casa de Eliza, Calle Isabel La Catdlica 


#1559, Box 1, Quito, Ecuador. Tel: $93 2233602, FAX: 593 2 503996 
HOTELS, LODGING 


SAMAIPATA - BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, restaurant, swimming 
pool, tennis, paddle, etc. Resort located in the foothills of the Andes. 
Surrounded by beautiful mountains, Near archacological ruins & 
largest national park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, camping 
$1,00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 
591-352-2667, Santa Cruz - Bolivia. 


SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American living in Chile. Lovely house, 
spectacular view in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
garden, breakfast. $25egi, $30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. 


pool, phone, 
Phone 00562-215-1979. Los Reflugios 17760, 17-B, Santiago 10 
CAFE CULTURA, BANOS: Beautiful colonial house with we 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere's largest ree! TRA VEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 

WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 
Sacred Valley, makea stop-overat the ALBERGUE in Ollantaytambo, 
yCusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, family, farm-house. $8 p/n, 
meals available. Can make your reservations in Cusco. Tel: 233350/ 
235674, fax 238911. AS} 
EDWARDS INN-~Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant stay: 
panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continuous hot water, pri- 
vate/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Ay. Bolognesi #121, 
Huaraz, Pen. ul) 


LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA-Isabel La Catélica 1559, (La 
Floresta), Quito, Ecuador, Tel: 593-2-233602. For only USS4 a night, 
a friendly place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry facilities, hot 
water and just 2 mins. walk from the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. 
Cafeteria serves real coffee & fresh fruit pies. 

ECUADOR'S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bafios on the volcano. Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Via al Salado, Tel: 740- 
315. 

HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, beckpackers’ stay in the center of 
Lima. English spoken. Helpful travel-egency Roma tours next door. 
Single: $7, double: $10, Address: Jiron Ica 326, Lima. Tel: (014)- 
277576 of 277572; FAX 00-51-14-300601. GS) 
HOSTAL “*LA CASA DE MI ABUELA"’ Your home in Arequipa, 
where youcan relax in our beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, 
bungalows with kitchen. Helpful staff, info about tours. Reservations: 
Jerusalem 606, Casilla 700, Arequipa, Peru. Tel: (054) 241206. (36) _ 
ALANDALUZ — Ecological Tourism Centre. ‘This centre works with 
Organic/Biodynamic Agriculture, Appropriate technology/Architeo- 
ture, Excellent homegrown food. A rarity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
PENSION JOSE LUIS—Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima, 
Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 467177. Located in a nice and quiet suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Single US$8, double US$12. Dormitory: USSS. Very friendly, 
Engiis ki 

OTAVALO, ECUADOR - Rbk fom Indian markt, 7#bour hot 
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EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragonfties. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14- 


Resv/info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX 614126; USA 1-800-331-4954; 
Also all inclusive Ecoadventure Tours available, via COMA EXPEDI- 
TIONS. 


COSY APARTMENTS ima private house, Family atmosphere, com- 
fortable, safe, nice and quiet location. Very friendly, English-speaking 
owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per spartment. With cooking and 
laundry facilities. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations, Fr. de 
Ugariza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 
Fax: (51-14) 467177. (ul) 


HOSTAL ITALIA: On the shores of Lake Titicaca located in the 
downtown area of Puno. We provide clean and comfortable rooms 
with private bathrooms and hot water 24 hours a day. Our restaurant 
is open for your service and we await your arrival. Reservations: T. 


Volcorcel 122. Tel: 352521. FAX: (054) 352131. Puno, Peru. (36) 


EF 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, 
wholesale. 12189 US 1, 


spheres, emethysts, 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 
GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and accessories 
handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, send a big SASE 
with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 Landquist, 
Encinitas, CA 92024 


cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
TW3 23¢d NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


IMBABURA SPANISH CENTER - Study Spanish in enchanting 
Tbarra, Ecuador. Family living, one-to-one instruction and more. 


Nancy Grona, 12210-B Tyson Cove, Austin TX 78758. 


3739. Fax: 593-2-568664 Q.1. Quito, Ecuador. G34) 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 
Moreno and Olmedo. One-to-one teaching, any level, very reasonable 
Contact Susanne in U.S.: (206) 527-5640. 

SPANISH IN QUITO. Group or individual classes. Flexible sched- 
ules. Accommodation with Ecuadorian families. "RAINBOW SPAN- 
ISH CENTER,” 548-519, FAX: (539-2) 440 867, PO Box 172101310. 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION in Cuemavaca, Mexico. In- 
tensive Spanish classes, 2 weeks $220. Live with Mexican family or in 
aDonmitory, $9-22/day. Contact: jencia School, Patricia Damron, 
POB 1812, , TX 79821. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802. 


Espafiol Xelaji, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN 55116. Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471. 

SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive Spanish course 
for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups; 
start when you get there. Inchides food and lodging with Indian 
families. Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be Contact: 
Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 
(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (@) 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish Schoo! "Mitad del Mundo" in 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 
Moreno and Olmedo, 2nd Floor, One-to-one teaching, any level, great 
people, US $2 per hour. Offer acoommodation with Ecuadorian 
families. Call 011 593 2 213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. Susanne 


Teltscher. 
ETC. 


LICENSE PLATES WANTED: South and Central American auto- 


plants 
pay $10 cach for plates in good. Contact: 
Chattanooga, San Francisco, CA 94114. (415) 648-7785. 
GLOBAL POSITIONING SYSTEM. Sony PYXIS "GPS" gives lati- 
tude, longitude, altitude, and navigates to destination's coordinates. 
Brand new and unused. $600 or best offer. Greg (617) 863-8778. 
EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: buses, 4-wheel drives, 
pick-ups with or without driver, to explore the jungle, the mountains 
or the coast of Peru. We provide information, equipment and maps. 
Contact us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, COPY EDITOR: Experienced rain-forest pho- 
tographer, articles editor, secks expedition service in Amazon area. 
Time, terms negotiable. Contact: Alice Stein, (716) 838-6265. 
SEEKING LLAMA EQUIPMENT related items from South America 
+ wool seddlebags, car tassels, etc. For our Dama herd. Contact: 
Lenker, PO Box 177, Cummington, MA 01026 (413) 268-3638. &) 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America — Fly as 


; $25 
(335 foreign) or $5 single issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 
SPAIN-FREE RENT in a 15th century farmhouse in exchange for 
caretaker, restoration work, | hour from Med. Sea. Gary 
Angel, Apartado 9503 Barcelona, Spain Tel (011-343) 210-10-10. 


NAVIGATORS! HP- 28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 


program to 126 Indian Creek Roed, Ithaca, NY 14850 Includes 
; 


SIERRA BACKPACKS in different sizes, moncybelts, neck pouches, 
briefcases, biking-bags, duffel bags, etc. Let us know what you need 
and we'll make it. Also repairs. Contact us when in Peru: Av. Brasil 
1803, Lima. Tel: 634722. 

TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 
American overseas and intemational schools, send SASE to Ted 
Viaux, 15P Orchard St., Wellesley, MA 02181. 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(ASATE)) — gives all kinds of tourist information you may need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, si accommodations. Con- 
tact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 541-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima or Quito empty- 


Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 
FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Educaton and Research Founde- 


tion. Working in ia to support research, commu- 
nity development and scholarships to indigenous 
Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 1113 


Guerrero St, San Francisco, CA 94110. 


NAME FAVORITE BOOK IN ENGLISH in following S.A. catego- 
ties for possible publication 
anthropology, general 
, hunting, modem travel, 
ier biography, Central America. Jerry Roberts, 2830 W 23%h St, 
Apt. 14, Torrance, CA 90505. 
SHORTWAVE RADIOS, 9-bank portable radio, AM, FM, Short- 
wave, Excellent for travel, great reception, one of the best radios for 
‘the moncy. $32 p pd, 2 or more $30 each p pd. Money orders only 
please. Order from: Steven Ducote 3023 Pineneedie Drive SA, Sul- 
, LA 70663. 


WRITERS WANTED. Have you travelled through South America 
por bara hegre aecrl petite tee gs 


share, please write to Hilary Bradt, Bradt Publications, 41 Nortoft 

Roed, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA. 

HIGH FLIGHT PERU. We teach you all about Hang- and Paragiiding, 
and We also trips through- 

out Peru. Contact us at Av Sante Maria 160, Lima 3. Te/FAX: 0051- 


14-972343. (ed) 


PERU f 

ARQUEOLOGICO 
Ecoturisme y Aventura 

Admire and enjoy the cultural and 


archaeological heritage of Peru and 
its natural sanctuaries in depth... 


THE PERUVIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE 


Fe 
Edificio “Los Claveles" N? 101 Residencial San Felipe, 
Josiss Maria, Lima 11, Lima-Peris / South Amorica ® Fax (5114) 634572 


LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 223-7000 
800 621-2987 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 


VENEZUELA 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 
of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean °% 
to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 
Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 
1-800-999-0558 


SINGLE GENTLEMEN! Explore life's most exciting adventure — 
ROMANCE. 1000s of young, pretty So. and Cent. Americanas seek 
lifemates. Send SASE for free info to: INTL FRIENDS, 444 Brickell 


Ay, Suite 51-140(SA), Miami, F1 33131. GS 


GUATEMALA'S MAXIMON! Journalist seeks witnesses to wor- 


TOYOTAHI-LUX, 79FOR SALE. Fully equipped for 
trip, brought down from the States, Camet until 1/94, renewable 
top 4 two. Contact 


LEARN SPANISH! 


In Quito - Ecuador 


INSTITUTO SUPERIOR 
DE ESPANOL 


INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 
Ulloa 220 and Jer6nimo 
Carré 


n 
P.O.Box: 17-03-00490 Phone: (593-2) 230-701 
Quito - Ecuador ‘ax: (593-2) 568-664 
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The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador), Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 31-44-80. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address; Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 
@ Toadvance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
@ To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests, 
e To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
South and Central America. 
@ To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 
e@ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 

1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 

2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 

3. The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

4. Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

5. The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 

6. A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 

e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a per 
page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

© Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 

7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 
hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for one year’s ground 
shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 


Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, 
a Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity. 

Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 
entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 
1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 
(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
US$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment, Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 
Regular  US$30 LJ Couple US$40 
Contributing $60 LC) Couple $90 
Supporting $120 [) Couple $180 
Life $600 C1 Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 [] Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 [1] Two years $30 


OOoOooo 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 
USSS & under.......... $2.00 $75.01 to $100 ......... $7.50 
$5.01 to $10 .......... $3.00 $100.01 to $150 ....... $9.00 
$10.01 to $25 .......... $4.00 $150.01 to $200 .....$11.00 
$25.01 to $50 ........... $5.50 $200.01 to $250 .....$13.00 
$50.01 to $75 .......00 $6.75 Over $250 w.eccecsesseee $15.00 
ing to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 
ie Air Delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by First 
Stent al Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air 
(Continental U.S. only), add $12. 
Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 
Foreign Orders 
If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are pa’ 
by Visa or Mastercard spel i orsutce ma, ane wil 
add the correct amount to your credit 


yeh ioemorash sleep and we will advise you of the total 


lus postage charges check. F 
ekracn rey rere ed tends deren 
bank with a U.S office. 


To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 


Sees Oe Nieminen, mens haains, oe Bee eitaies Os 
ein oomhiew yy (Pac hger heer maree ang 
the items you want shi the "Ship to” section to the right. 


a yment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South ace xplorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 


Ses Sen Sa Sik en oc Si vm me Got a a Se Sma a 7 
Quantity Item # Item Name Price 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Subtotal : 

7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) | 

Postage and Handling : 

> Membership | 

——s Gift Membership : 
appropriate boxes: TOTAL USS l 

(1) New Address | 

(1) New Member or Subscriber l 

(1) Renewing, Membership # 

([] Don't exchange my name with other organizations : 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): | 
Number: | 
Expires: Signature: 

Or call 1-800-274-0568 | 

Ordered by: | 
Address: ! 
City/State/Zip: | 
Telephone: | 
| 

Ship to: (only if different from “‘Ordered by’’ above) | 
Name: | 
Address: | 
City/State/Zip: | 
Items: , 
For New Members: | 
Profession/Interests: | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

J 
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At Last there's 


Mastering Spanish I] __ 


Go Native! 


Act Now and get in on the Club’s first ever We’ll-Die- 
Before-We-Go-Out-Of-Business sale with the Club’s 
unique If-You-Can’t-Pass-As-A-Native-Spanish- 
Speaker-With-These-Tapes- You-Never-Had-A- 
Chance-In-The-First-Place guarantee. 


Yes, now there's Mastering Spanish II for all you many 
thousands (well, at least hundreds) who bought Mastering Span- 
ish I. 

Was Mastering Spanish I all we said it was? You bet. So take 
it from us, Mastering Spanish II is even better. Why better? It’s 
more advanced. This is the language course for all of you who are 
already proficient in Spanish and need only nail down total (or 
near total) mastery. With Mastering Spanish II you can ‘‘Go 
Native.’’ Graduates of Mastering Spanish II are, as we speak, 
passing as Peruvians, Argentines, Chileans, holding down sensi- 
tive undercover jobs, and translating technical tracts. Best of all, 
they're fluently warbling sweet nothings into the receptive ears of 
adoring mates, sweet nothings like, "Well now that you mention 
it I am the roaring bull of the Pampa." Or, "Oh that. They call it 
Evita's secret, my warrior." Now that’s fluency. 

Developed by the U.S. Government's Foreign Institute at 
exhorbitant tax payer expense, it can now be yours by paying again 
a modest surcharge. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 
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Don’t stop now with the job half done. Total fluency is now 
enticingly within your grasp. Reach out (or more precisely shell 
out) and for the attractive price of $75 for members or $79.95 for 
non-members, (plus $5.75 postage and handling), Mastering 
Spanish II can be yours while supplies last. Are supplies short? 
Well no, but you never know. 

With the ‘‘Go Native’’ Mastering Spanish II language pro- 
gram, you’ ll soon be ready to “‘reach out and paw somebody.”’ 
Twelve seventy-five minute tapes with fat lesson book. 

Mastering Spanish II too advanced for you? We still have 
Mastering Spanish I. 

Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 

Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 


